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CHAPTER V.—|continvep.] 

“Our voyage is nearly accomplished,” said 
Madame Mablois. 
Orleans.” 

“ What will my white sister do when she gets 


*“T can see the smoke of New 


there ?” asked La Glorieuse, looking earnestly at 
Leona. 

* I shall seek an interview with Father Davion,” 
replied the Frenchwoman. 

* And will my gentle sister tell him all!” con- 
tinued La Gloricuse. 

Madame Mablois covered her face with her 
hands and sighed. 

* My red sister is curious,” she said, at length, 
with a forced smile. 

* It is because her heart has been touched by 
the sorrows of the Soft-Voice, rejoined La Glo- 
ricuse. 

“]T will keep nothing from you,” replied Leona, 
after a short interval of silence. “I shall be gov- 
erned by circumstances in regard to what I may 
reveal to Father If the proper time 
seems to have arrived, I shall conceal nothing. 
I have the papers with me, and if anything should 
befall me, promise me, my faithful friend, that 


Davion. 


vou will secure and keep them as a sacred de- 
posit, carrying out my plans so far as you know 
them. ‘These papers, as you know, intimately 
concern the happiness of two persons; yes, I 
I feel 


I have much to say to 


might with propriety say three or four. 
that I must see Henri. 
him. If circumstances have assumed a certain 
aspect, I shall consider myself so far released 
from my promise as to make disclosures of the 
greatest but if the contrary, 
things have taken a different course, my promise 
will still be valid. and must be adhered to, how- 


importance ; on 


ever much I may feel disposed to murmur at the 
decrees of fate.” 

“The Frenchwoman may trust to the friend- 
ship of La Glorieuse,” said the princess. “ She 
will never desert her friend while the Master of 
Life gives her strength and breath.” 

“Thank you; you are well worthy of the royal 
blood which raises you above the common rank,” 
replied Mablois. 

* Ah.” said La Glorieuse, with a smile, “ royal 
blood is little esteemed by the French people 
when it circulates in the veins of the Indian.” 

~ Well, let it pass; you are just as much a 
princess as though your blood was white as my 
own. Many a princess has ascended a throne of 
regal magnificence, and governed a people pro- 
fessedly Christian, with a heart far less noble than 
yours,” added Madame Mablois. 

The face of La Glorieuse lighted up with 
pleasure. 

* The Soft-Voice flatters her simple red friend,” 
she said, with a blush. ~ But here we are among 
your people.” 

As the Indian maiden spoke, the canoe touched 
the Levee at New Orleans—that important thing 
known at the present day as the Levee had not 
then attained a height and extent worthy of the 
name, though the earth had been raised to pre- 
vent the river from imundating its banks, and 
sweeping away all their efforts at making an in- 
habitable place, but we shall occasionally take the 
liberty to call that then imperfect embankment by 
the name by which it is now known. 

Mablois stepped from the tiny vessel ; La Glo- 
rieuse followed her, and together they drew it to 
a place of security; this effected, they walked 
silently towards the residence of Father Davion. 
Passing what is now called the Public Square, 
they reached the corner of Conde and Ursuline 


streets, where the dwelling of Davion was in 
sight. 

Both parties paused, for it was evident that 
something unusual was going forward. They 
saw more than a score of armed men surround 
the place silently, and then remain motionless, 
waiting farther orders. 

* A French officer knocks at the door with his 
sword,” “He enters: and 
now another officer with several soldiers follows 
him. Let us go a littl nearer. 
another man with chains for the wrists.” 


said La Glorieuse. 


There goes 


Handcuffs, those are,” 
agitated voice. 

* Do you hear that voice 7” added La Glori- 
euse, 


said Mablois, in an 


T hear a voice, certainly,” replied Mablois. 

* And does not my pale sister recognize it ¢” 
she asked, earnestly. 

“It is shrieked Mablois. 
“Some great evil menaces Henri. 
his assistance 


Lesage!” almost 


Let me fly to 


* Hush!" said La Glorieuse, throwing her arms 
about Mablois, and forcibly detaining her. “ You 


can do nothing. Woman cannot save her friends 


by the strength of her hands, but by cunning 
plans. Let us watch these movements, white 
sister, and we shall know what to do.” 

* Right, my friend, right. The feeble strength 
of avail against armed 
What do you see now !” 


woman cannot men. 

‘TL see a tall young man led forth from the 
cabin, and he has those chains I spoke of upon 
his hands. It is Henri. 
their places in order ; 


The white warriors take 
and the war chief with the 
long knife commands them to march. ‘They 
We will follow them.” 

“They are going towards the prison,” added 
Mablois. 

Leona and La Glorieuse quickened their pace 
and kept near the parties until they reached the 
prison. 


move away. 


They saw Henri enter, and the bolts 
drawn upon him, and the soldiers return to the 
barracks, leaving a sentinel posted near the door 
for greater security. 

Lesage went to the governor's mansion, and 
his steps were still silently followed by Madame 
Mablois and her friend. 

* Now is the time,” said La Glorieuse, “ to find 
out what the danger is that threatens Henri ;” 
and taking the arm of her less composed com- 
panion, she drew her to the rear of the governor's 
house. 

* You see a light there, Soft-Voice ?” 

“T do.” 

* The governor is in that room, and the wily 
serpent is with him. Here is a tree near the 
high fence, and another near the window. First 
we will climb into this, and let ourselves down 
into the yard by the branches ; then we will climb 
softly into that, and listen to the words of the 
great father and chef menteur (lying chief).” 

This proposal was immediately put into exe- 
cution—for the indulgent reader will bear in mind 
that the females of that day could accomplish any 
feat requiring dexterity and strength, with about 
the same facility as the other sex. 

La 
Glorieuse, more practised in the art of forest life, 


The tree was low, and its ascent easy. 


and more agile than her companion, was the first 
to let herself down into the yard (which would 
doubtless be called a court at the present time). 

She assisted Mablois to alight safely upon the 
ground. Their next care was to attain a suitable 
position among the branches of the willow grow- 
ing by the window. This they succeeded in do- 


ing with much more silence and despatch than 
might have been anticipated. The tree proved 
most favorable to their purpose, for with their 
ears placed close to the window, they were ena- 
bled to hear the whole of the conversation be- 
tween De Bienville and Lesage, as we have given 
it in another pla e. 

Having made themselves acquainted with the 
whole plan of the captain's villany, they descend- 
ed from the place of their concealment, and after 
considerable exertion scaled the high fence and 
left the vicinity. 

“Do you not see, sister, thét cunning is better 
than strength asked La Gloricuse. 

“Perhaps what we have done would not be 
called pardonable by many people,” 
Mablois. 

“It is a mean act to listen to the talk of others 
merely to gratify curiosity ; but to expose a lying 


replied 


chief and save a brave friend, it is right,” an- 
swered the princess. 

“Yes, I feel that it must be so. In this case 
the end to be obtained must justify the means we 
have been forced to employ to bring about its 
consummation. Now tell me frankly, La Glori- 
euse, do you think we can do anything to save 
Henri from death? for, unless the truth can be 
proved beyond a doubt, I am well assured that 
De Bienville will not spare him: although it is 
evident that he feels a strong interest in the 
‘unhappy youth, as he is pleased to call him.” 

Mablois spoke in a voice that bore witness to 
the intense anxiety which she felt for Henri. 

* Chef menteur (he was already known among 
the Natchez as the lying chief) is a bad man. 
His plans are deep and deadly ; for vou know it 
is true that there has been a great war-council 
among the war-chiefs of the different nations, 
and it has been resolved to kill all the French. 
It is true, also, that many of the negroes are 
willing to fight against their masters, and some 
of them have already run away and found homes 
among us. 

* Now all this is against the brave young pale 
face. The great father is already of the opinion 
that all this trouble has originated with him ; for 
you see that chef menteur has proved it by the 
speaking bark, and the two negroes, besides many 
other things which he has made use of to blind 
the eyes of the great father, so that he cannot 
see clearly.” 

“ Yes, I understand, La Glorieuse.” 

“ When the great chief of the French resolves 
to do a thing, and thinks it is right, he loses no 
time by unnecessary delay. If a man is to die, 
he does not put it off; he says ina terrible voice, 
‘Lead him out and put him to death.” Nobody 
has courage to say, * you had better wait a little ; 
for the great chief would be very 
lightning would flash from his eyes.” 

“T know it! I know it!” exclaimed Mablois. 
“ He acts with terrible decision when he believes 


angry, and 


justice requires the punishment of an offender.” 

“ You see, then, that if we were to go to him 
and say, ‘ Great father, chef menteur has lied to 
you,’ he would frown upon us, and say, * I know 
not ask 
Henri dies on the morrow, for he has planned 


my duty. I do counsel of women. 
the destruction of innocent babes, helpless wo- 
men, and gray headed old men.’ ” 

“What then shall we do?” cried Mablois, 
greatly distressed. * Cannot Father Davion save 
him ¢” 

“ Father Davion will not be admitted to the 
council chamber of the governor, for chef menteur 
has barred the doors against him.” 

“ Well, Glorieuse ?” 

“ We must get the young pale face out of the 
stone house.” 

“ Assist him to escape from prison,you mean ?” 

Yes.” 

“ But that would confirm his guilt in the esti- 
mation of the governor, for it is the guilty who 
seck safety in flight.” 

“ But it will save his life; for ina few weeks 
the dust will get out of the governor's eyes, and 
he will see clearly ; but now he is blind, and be- 
fore he recovers his sight the young Frenchman 
will be put to death, and then what can make 
him live again ?” 

“ Upon reflection my better judgment tells me 
that you are right. Do you not think that Helen 
Lerowe might aid us in effecting his escape from 
prison 

La Glorieuse shook her head thoughtfully. 

“The white maiden can do but little at pres- 
ent, because she will be closely watched by chef 
menteur,” said the princess. “ Pierre Moran 
would do better.” 

“ What can he do, La Glorieuse ?” 


“Climb up to the prison window and remove 


the iron bars, so that the young man may 
escape.” 
“Let us seek him at once!” cried Mablois. 


“ We shall be likely to hear of him at Monsieur 
Ridelle’s, for it is said he is smitten with the fair 
face of Adelaide.” 

Arrived at Ridelle’s, their astonishment can 
hardly be imagined when they were informed 
that a warrant had been issued for Pierre Mo- 


ran’s arrest, and that to avoid imprisonment he 
had fled to the woods. 


CHAPTER VI. 
RED-SHOE—-THE PANTHER. 

A Farnt glow in the east heralded the com- 
ing day. Onalaska, chief of the Chickasaws, 
stood silently by the bay of St. Louis. Revolv- 
ing in his mind his own mighty plans, he had 
wandered away from his warriors through the 
pathless forest, nor stayed his footsteps until he 
reached the margin of Lake Borgne, at the fair 
bay bearing the name of the great king. 

With folded arms and abstracted air, he gazed 
steadfastly upon the beautiful sheet of water now 
dimly lighted by the first crimson streaks of day- 
light. A shade of care and anxiety rested upon 
the chieftain’s brow. Savage as he was, he had 
doubtless found the task of governing and shap- 
ing the actions of a numerous people not an easy 
one, 

“TIlow calmly the waters are sleeping,” he 
said, musingly. “The red men rested as quietly 
among their native hills, before the pale faces 
‘ame among them. But now there is no rest 
for the sons of the forest, once the undisturbed 
owners of this great country. 
the Indian's lakes 
grounds ?” 


Where now are 
and rivers, and hunting 
Onalaska paused. Painful thoughts agitated 
his bosom. 


*The white man and the red cannot occupy 
the same country,” he added. “ These French 
dogs must be swept away, or the Indians will 
perish. I feel that it something 
unseen and solemn seems to whisper it in my 
“ar. 


must be so; 


Again the chieftain was silent. When he re- 
sumed, his voice was louder and sterner, and his 
brow was contracted into a forbidding frown. 

“Ifmy brethren will be governed by me, if they 
will keep the vows made in the sight of the Great 
Spirit, and written upon the clouds with his 
finger, we shall live to see the trees growing 
upon the ruins of the French settlement, and 
the deer feeding upon the grass where cotton is 
flourishing.” 

A slight rustling among the dry leaves caused 
the warrior to lay his hand upon his knife. A 
moment he stood in the fixed attitude of atten- 
tion, with his keen eyes directed towards the 
surrounding trees. No object was visible, and 
the sound did not immediately recur. 

* It was the footstep of the timid hare or the 
sportive squirrel,” said Onalaska to himself, and 
relapsed again into a state of reverie. 

“The Africans despise their masters,” he 
added. * The red man has wisely taught them 
to hate servitude, and they are impatient for the 
hour of emancipation. Already are they form- 
ing plans for the establishment of a republic! 
Fools! will the Indians destroy the French, for 
the sake of giving the country to spiritless cow 
ards, who seem fitted by nature for no other 
The blood of 
the red man and the black was never intended 
to mingle any more than that of the red and the 
white. Were the Banvaras to recover their 
freedom, they could not keep it ; they were born 


place than that they now occupy. 


slaves, and their hearts are not big enough to 
appreciate the blessings of freedom, and to gov- 
ern themselves. But we will not harm them 
when their masters are no more. We will give 
them a piece of ground, and they shall dwell by 
themselves, when they will, no doubt, in their 
craven-heartedness, soon sigh for the servitude 
they have left. It were good that the black men 
return to their own country, since they are not 
worthy of freedom ; for they cannot hunt, fish, 
and make war like the red men, and are not full 
of cunning inventions like the whites.” 

Again there was a rustling sound among the 

leaves, and a slight crackling among the dry 
sticks upon the ground. 
He drew 
his tomahawk hastily from his belt, and as Le 
did so he saw a human figure emerge from tle 
covert of the trees and stand beside the luke at 
the water’s edge, a few yards distant. 


Onalaska was completely aroused. 
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GLEASONS PIGTUIAL 


“ Red-Shoe !” said a gentle voice. 

“Is it thou, La Glorieuse ?” exclaimed Ona- 
laska, with a start of surprise. 

“It is the daughter of the Natchez,” replied 
the princess, calmly. 

“And why is the proud descendant of the 
‘Suns’ here at this hour, and alone!” asked 
the chieftain, anxiously, 

“Listen, great warrior, and I will tell you 
why you sce me here, near the encampment of 
the Chickasaw braves.” 

The stately chieftain bowed, and a smile of 
pleasure lighted momentarily his swarthy fea- 
tures. 

“ My ears are open, daughter of the ‘ Suns.’ 

“ The young Frenchman who is known among 
us as the ‘ White Rover, is in danger,” said the 
princess, 

“And is that 
‘ asked Red-Shoe, with a smile of pe- 


what brings vou hither, fair 
princess | 
enliar meaning, which did not please La Glo- 
ricuse, 

“The White Rover is not my lover, chief of 
the Chickasaws,” she answered, somewhat impa- 
tiently, and with much dignity. 

“Go on, daughter of the ‘ Suns,’ said Ona- 
laska, in a more kindly voice. 

“The young Frenchman is accused of inciting 
the neighboring red nations, and the negroes 
also, to deadly hostility against his countrymen. 
Upon this grave charge he has been imprisoned, 
and will be put to death before forty-eight hours, 
unless he be rescued by some cunning hand.” 

“ Who has charged the friendly pale face with 
a crime so heinous ¢” 

Chef Menteur.” 

“The French captain is justly named the 
‘lying chief! exclaimed Red-Shoe. “He is a 
viper—a snake creeping in the grass, and I hope 
some day, to crush him with my heel.” 

“May the Master of Life fulfil your hope,” 
said La Gloricuse, earnestly. “Now tell ine if 
you cannot devise some plan by which to save 
the White Rover!” 

“That will be a difficult task,” answered the 
chieftain, thoughtfully. “The French people 
are now aware of the intentions of the red men, 
and they will be continually on the alert. How 
can I approach New Orleans without being dis- 
covered and slain? When I put my life in peril, 
I endanger our whole enterprise; for I am (as 
you know) the prime mover in the contemplated 


warfare of extermination. The young man is 


| 


Natchez maiden glad,” replied La Glorieuse, joy- 
fully. “She knew that Red-Shoe would not for- 
sake the man he called his friend.” 

“It shall never be said of Onalaska that he 
ran from an enemy, or forsook his friend,” re- 
plied the warrior, proudly. “In this the proud 
princess has not mistaken me; but she knows 
not how truly the heart of the warrior loves her. 
She turns a deaf ear to his words; she will not 
understand the language of his eyes and actions ; 
yet the lodge fire of Onalaska will never burn 
brightly and cheerfully until she kindles it and 
sits beside it. It is well that the fair descendant 
of the ‘Suns’ is called * The Proud.” 

The chieftain ceased, and folded his arms 
proudly, and yet sorrowfully, upon his broad 


| chest. 


© There is atime for all things, great chieftain,” 


| observed the princess, with ge ntle dignity. “ ‘The 


| 
a man. 


accused of a grievous crime (though innocent )— | 


for a renegade is hateful to all people and races, 
and justly deserves to die. He is a misereant 
who betrays his own blood; and every honest 
heart revolts against the seller of his kindred. 
While a person is supposed to be guilty of a 
great wickedness, it is the same, while that belief 
prevails, as though he were really guilty ; it is 
thus with our French friend, and when his sup- 
posed guiltiness becomes known among his peo- 
ple, they will drag him from the stone house, 
and he will die amid mad revilings and execra- 
tions; and if his imagined crime does not become 
generally known, there is still no hope, for he 
will die by the order of the great French chief.” 


“ Onalaska, you have a fearless heart,” said 
the princess. “ Your hand is strong, your voice 
is terrible in battle, your feet swift to pursue an 
enemy, and your brain is full of cunning devices. 
You can, by some means, save the life of this 
young Frenchman. You are celebrated for the 
greatness of your exploits ; perform yet another 
deed that shall add fresh laurels to your name.” 

“But why, beautiful princess,” returned the 
chief, with a soft voice and a pleasant smile, 
“do you not apply to your own people, the 
Natchez? Are they not also great warriors, and 
are not their hearts big? Where is Strong- 
Serpent, the Great Sun ?” 

“He knows nothing of the danger of Henri 
Delcroix. The distance to Walnut Village is 
considerable, and before anything could be done 
by the Great Sun, the friend of the Indian might 
be no more. Whatever is done for his rescue 
must be quickly done, for the justice of the great 
French chief does not linger.” 

“You speak well, La Glorieuse. It is far to 
the Walnut Village, and you have done wisely 
in seeking me. The White Rover has the blood 
of a hated race in his veins, but it has become of 
a red color by mingling freely among us. I 
would not have him slain for a crime of which 
he is not guilty. He is my friend; and it were 
shame that the friend of Onalaska should die 
without a single effort having been made to save 
him.” 

“Your brave words make the heart of the 


maiden Sun did not come hither in the hour of 
darkness to listen to the eloquent love tales of a 
brave warrior. She came to appeal to his mag- 
nanimity and courage in order to save a friend 
from death, though that friend be of another | 
race. It were not comely in a princess of the 
blood to make a journey to another nation to 
be a.” 

“The words of La Glorieuse are just, though 
they make the spirit of Onalaska sad,” returned 
the warrior. respectfully. * Love is a sentiment 
so strong in the hearts of brave men, that some- 
times it is hard to conceal it. With that power- 
ful sentiment the Chickasaw chief has long | 
struggled in vain. He will still struggle and be 


“ The resolution is worthy of your great name 


and deeds of renown,” said the princess, mildly. 

“If the peerless Sun would cease to have me 
love her, let her speak less generously of my 
deeds ; for praise is sweet indeed when it drops | 
from her sweet lips,” returned Onalaska, in a | 
voice soft as woman's when she would please. | 


” 


* Then must the subject be changed,” replied 
La Gloricuse, with a pleasant smile. “ Will the 
chieftain tell the daughter of the Natchez what 
he proposes to do for the White Rover /” 

“ When the night has come, and darkness has 
fallen upon the face of the earth, Onalaska will 
seck the village of the French, lis step shall | 
be soft as the falling snow. He will steal along | 
like the crawling serpent. He will scale the 
prison fence, remove the bars of a window, and 
the White Rover shall be free.” 

“ The war-chief will need the aid of a white 
man,” said La Glorieuse. “ There is one called 
Pierre Moran, who might be useful.” 


“ He is a brave man, though a Frenchman,” 
replied Onalaska. ‘“ He was but lately rescued 
from the warriors of Onalaska by the hand of | 
the White Rover. His heart is large towards 
him. Red-Shoe will consider upon what La 
Glorieuse has said.” 

“ The errand of the Natchez girl is done,” re- 
plied the princess. “ Her heart is fall of grati- 
tude. She will hasten back to speak comforting 
words to the woman of the soft voice.” 

With a smile and a graceful wave of the hand, 
she turned and walked quickly away. Onalaska 
gazed after her until her figure was hidden by 
the trees. The first rays of the rising sun fell 
along the quiet lake. With a sigh Onalaska 
sought the encampment of his warriors. 

The chieftain had gone but a short distance, 
when, emerging from the shade of some tall 
sycamores, he perceived a white man with a 
rifle on his shoulder, moving rapidly towards 
Lake Pontchartrain. 

“ Pierre Moran !” shouted Red-Shoe, in aloud 
voice. 

The hunter stopped and looked about him. 
Suddenly his eyes rested on the majestic figure 
of Onalaska. He cocked his rifle, and bringing 
it to his shoulder, laid his face upon the breech 
and glanced along the deadly barrel. 

“ Hold!” cried Red-Shoe ; “ I have news from 
the White Rover.” 

The breech of Pierre Moran’s rifle fell to the 
ground when the sound of the White Rover's 
name reached his ears. 

“ We did not part on the best of terms, Ona- 
laska, but if you have aught to say concerning 
Henri Deleroix, I am ready to hear you,” replied 
Moran. 

“The young Frenchman is shut up in the 
stone house,” said the chief. 

“I know it,” answered Moran. 

“ The great chief of the French will put him 
to death,” added Onalaska. 

“Ts that all you wished to say to me?” re- 
turned Pierre. 


“Would you not save him if you could ?” 
said Red-Shoe. 

“ At the risk of my life,” rejoined Picrre. 

“ Prisons, I have have been broken 
and the condemned set at liberty,” added the 
chieftain. 

* That's very true,” resumed Pierre, musingly. 

Red-Shoe watched the countenance of the 
hunter in silence. 


heard, 


“ What do you propose to do ?” asked Moran, 
while a new gleam of light seemed to flash into 
his mind. 

“Save the White Rover from death,” replied 
Red-Shor. “TI have called him friend in hours 
of safety and peace, and now I will prove my 
friends'ip in hours of adversity and danger. He 
is unworthy the sacred name of friend who flies 
at the approach of misfortune.” 

* What do I hear!” exclaimed Moran. “ Are 
indeed the words of an Indian chief? 
Whence come these lofty sentiments? who 


these 


taught you a code of honor so noble—so honor- 
able both to heart and head 7 

* T was educated in the great school of Na- 
ture; I have received instruction from every- 


thing you can see about you; from trees and 
flowers ; from hills, mountains and valleys ; from 
lakes, rivers and plains!” replied Onalaska, 


proudly. 


“It is well spoken, savage chieftain. 
words might well put many a Frenchman to the 


| blush.” 


* Frenchman !” exclaimed Onalaska, with an 


_ expression of ineffable contempt. “ Talk not of 


Frenchmen to me; they are overrunning my 
country and destroying my people.” 

The chief folded his arms upon his breast, 
and his chest heaved with unutterable emotions. 

“ Warrior,” said Pierre Moran, after a short 
interval of silence, “are you willing to forget 
your hatred of the French for a night and assist 
me to rescue Henri Deleroix from the meshes 
of villany that have been so artfully woven 
around him ?” 

“Tam, and for that reason I spoke to you 
when I saw you hurrying away. Meet me here 
to-morrow night, and we will enter the French 
village together.” 

“ Most willingly ; you may rely upon me. [ 
owe the White Rover a debt of gratitude, as 
you know, and I will repay it at the hazard of 
my life.” 

“ Take this belt of wampum,” replied Red- 
Shoe; “wear it about your waist. If you fall in 
with any of my people, it will save you from 
their vengeance.” 

Moran took the belt. He was in the act of 
fastening it upon his person in the manner indi- 
cated, when the sharp crack of a rifle resounded 
through the woods, and a bullet whistled through 


| his long beard within an inch of his chin, and 


passing near the head of Red-Shoe, lodged in 
the trunk of a eottonwood. A tuft of hair sev- 
ered by the leaden messenger fell upon the 
hunter’s bosom. 

Simultaneously Pierre and Onalaska plunged 
into the forest and ran swiftly towards the point 
whence came the harmless shot. They saw a 
slender column of smoke curling up through the 
trees, and then the figure of a man running with 
much speed. 

Pierre Moran raised his rifle and fired. The 
distance was long, but the shot evidently took 
effect. The runner faltered in his flight, swayed 
to one side like one drunken, and then flew on 
again with arrow-like swiftness towards New 
Orleans. 

“IIe is wounded in the shoulder,” said Ona- 
laska, “ but not mortally. It is useless to pursue 
him farther, for he is swift of foot.” 

“Do you know him ?” asked the hunter. 

“T know him well. He is called Ette-Actal, 
the Natchez renegade.” 

“ And is doubtless in the employ of Lesage,” 
added Moran. 

“ A fit companion for chef menteur,” replied 
Red-Shoe. 

“IT now remember having seen Lesage in close 
conference with an Indian ; he was thus engaged 
the last time I saw him at New Orleans. He 
has employed this renegade to rid him of one 
too deeply in his confidence. The fact is, Cap- 
tain Lesage mistook his man. From certain 

things which he had heard, he formed the opin- 
ion that I was a sort of brigand and common 
assassin, ready to sell my services to the highest 
bidder without remorse. But he has discovered 
his mistake, and now knows that the tales 
which he heard in relation to me were false as 
his own base heart, and seeks my destruction in 


Your | 


| ‘ 
| order that I may not betray his plans. It is 

not safe to listen to every idle rumor, nor to 
| 
write a man down a villain because his face is 


not & p cpossessing one. 


at me.” said Moran. 


That shot was aimed 


“Aud if he does not eventually succeed in 
| Killing you, it will be because you bear a charmed 
| life,” returned Red-Shoe. 

“T have often heard the name of the Natchez 
renegade, but never met him in my wanderings: 
but if chance should ever throw him in my way, 
he will not live w say he has scen Pierre Moran 
again—the hunter of the Mississippi Valley.” 

“If there is anything on earth that my soul 
turns from with loathing, it is a renegade,” said 
Red-Shoe. 

“ And a coward, you might have added,” said 
Pierre. 


tis well thonght of, brave Frenchman. A 
renegade and a coward may be coupled together, 
and not be unequally yoked.” 

While Red-Shoe was speaking, an object met 
the eye of Pierre Moran well calculated to try 
the courage of both. The hunter's practised ear 


had heard a slight sound among the branches of 
| the trees. Looking up with the quickness of a vet- 
| eran of the woods, he saw a huge and well known 
| animal crouched upon the limb of a lofty oak, 
| not a dozen yards from the chief, who was a 
little in advance. 

“Look!” said the hunter, in a suppressed 
voice, without withdrawing his fixed gaze from 
the terrible monster. The warrior raised his eyes 
and saw death staring him in the face; for it 
was the animal most dreaded by the red men, 
and called almost universally by the singular 
name of the “ Indian Devil.” * 

The bravest of the brave, if he discovered the 
track of the panther when hunting, turned back 
with a shudder. He feared to encounter an 
animal so powerful, and endowed with a cunning 
almost human. He had rather meet some war 
party of his enemies at fearful odds, for with 
them he could fight with some hope of success ; 
but who could contend with a foe that could not 
be seen until his resistless paws were rending 
| him in pieces, or until he looked down from 
| some stately tree in the act of springing! No ; 
| the Indian did not choose to make war upon the 
sagacious and all-conquering panther. 

Onalaska met the gaze of the monster with 
Roman firmness. The fore paws of the animal 
were thrust out along a large limb, and the 
hinder legs were drawn up under him. The hair 
upon the back seemed to stand erect, and there 
was an undulating, snaky motion of the long 


tail. The eyes sent forth malignant fires— 
flashed and burned like glowing coals. The 
mouth was slightly open, displaying rows of 
white, sharp teeth, and the tongue lying within 
them like the sting of some monster serpent. 
His hot breath seemed to have infected the air 
and made it rank with the odor of death. The 
long bristling hair about the huge jaws worked 
and trembled with the quivering motion of the 
nether lip—an indication of hostility too deadly 
not to be well known to the observant eye of the 
hunter. 

The hand of Red-Shoe was upon his knife. 
He had laid it there at the moment of looking 
upward ; for he had left his rifle at the encamp- 
ment—a neglect which now promised to prove 
fatal to the chief. The panther was evidently 
about to leap, and had chosen the nearest vic- 
tim ; this the proud Indian knew, but governing, 
with the strength of a disciplined and mighty 
will, the natural shrinkings of human nature, he 
appeared calm and self-reliant. 

The panther drew himself back upon his 
haunches, with his fore feet still placed cat-like 
upon the trunk of the limb, while the motions 
of the tail grew quicker and more decided, and 
the eyes literally appeared to dart rays of flame. 

The nerves of the hunter were still. There 
was no tremor of the hand or heart when he 
suddenly raised his rifle; no film of terror dim- 
med his eyes as he glanced along the barrel, and 
brought the unerring sights to bear upon the 
scourge of the forest. 

Pierre Moran fired ; the panther leaped and 
fell quivering at the chieftain’s feet. A few 
throes of expiring agony convulsed its frame, 
and the beatings of its mighty heart were hushed 
forever. 


*The panther has thus been styled by the Indians. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Truth itself becomes falsehood if it is pre- 
sented in any other than its right relations. 
There is no truth but the “ whole truth.” 
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OWS PIETORIAL BRAWING-ROOW COMPANION, 


DUCK SHOOTING. 

The scene represented above is that of a high- 
ly pleasing and much indulged in sport at the 
height of the season on the Potomac river. 
Our sketch is taken from Ife, end the scene it- 
self is faithful in its cheracteristics. So fa- 
mous have the waters of the Potomac river be- 
come for this kind of sport, that Northerners, 
even from the Canadas, annually resort hither 
to participate in its engaging and fascinating oc- 
cupation. At atime when game seems to have 
nearly deserted our thickly settled Atlantic 
coast, still the Putomac yields a rich harvest to 


DUCK SHOOTING ON THE POTOMAC. 


the sportsmen who flock to its banks for profit 
and pleasure. The encroachment of civilization 
upon the haunts of birds and beasts, has nearly ex- 
hausted game in the Eastern and Middle States, 
but at the South and West it is as abundant as 
of yore, when the red man knew nothirg of 
powder, and trusted to his unerrring arrow to 
bring down the smallest bird that peopled the 
forest wilds. The ducks that are taken on the 
Potomac, are deliciously flavored by reason of 
some peculiar food which they find in the vicinity, 
and consequently they are held in great esteem 
by epicures. 


SLEDGING AT BERLIN, 

The winter recreation of sledging in the Prus- 
sian capital is enjoyed in vehicles of.almost every 
variety of form, as the reader may see by the 
accompanying illustration, sketched in the streets 
of Berlin recently. The view is taken in the 
Pariser Platz, and shows the Brandenburg Gate, 
the Guard-house, and the Thier-garten in the 
distance. Here we have several fashions of 
sledge; but the stylish painted and gilt sledge 
is going out of fashion, and the merely useful 
one is more patronized. Some are the bodies 
of cabriolets, dismounted, and placed upon 


SLEDGING IN_BERLIN. 


frames. Everybody sledyes; from the well-ap- 
pointed curiole, with the liveried page, to the 
milkman, with his sledge, and the children at 
sledge-play. The horses or dogs, as the case 
may be, are hung with bells; and the street 
seems traversed by an army of muffin-sellers. 

A sledge-drive by moonlight is a pleasant 
affair. The ground is covered with snow, upon 
which neither horse nor sledge makes any noise ; 
and you hear nothing but the bells that are 
always affixed to the harness, which sound as if 
a fairy peal was borne by on the wing. The 
stilly effect is very singular. 
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GLEASONWS PICTORIAL COMPANION. 


CHINESE DRAWING. 


The singular picture which we 
give herewith is that of a Chi- 
nese drawing of an English man- 
of-war steamer; the original was 
executed by a Chinese artist, soon 
after the steamer arrived at Hong- 
Kong. The reader must make 
allowance for the low state of the 
art of drawing in China, in look- 
ing at our engraving; the colors 
of the drawing itself are, however, 
very superb. In drawings where 
perspective is not very strictly 
required, as in representations of 
birds, insects, fruit, and flowers, 
the Chinese artists are very suc- 
cessful; and Viscount Jocelyn 
assures us that the best pictures 
of Chinese life are to be found 
upon the porcelain tea-service 
manufactured in China. But 
wherever perspective is required, 
the picture at once becomes a 
confused mass, and we find every- 
thing piled one thing above 
another in the most ludicrous 
manner. The land in the fore- 
ground is quite natural and etfec- 
tive, but the sea beyond is piled 
right up above it to the top of the 
picture. ‘The art of painting in 
China is but on a par with the 
rest of their notions of civilization 
and the arts, and probably there = 
is no other people on the face of 
the globe not actually barbarous 
or savage, so degraded in intel- 
lectuality as the Chinese. 


TIME. 

It waits for no man—it travels 
onward with an even, uninter- 
rupted, inexorable step, without 
accommodating itself to the de- 
lays of mortals. ‘The restless 
hours pursue their course; mo- 
ments press after moments; day treads upon 
day; year rolls after year. Does man loiter? 
procrastinate ! Is he listless or indolent? Be- 
hold the days, and months and. years, unmindful 
of his delay, are never sluggish, but march for- 
ward in silent and solemn procession. Our 
labors and toils, our ideas and feelings may be 
suspended by sleep; darkness, and silence and 
death may reign around us, but Time is beyond 
the power of any human being, besides Omnipo- 
tence. ‘The clock may cease to strike, the sun 
to shine; but the busy hours pass on. The 
months and years must move on ever, forward. 


CURIOUS CHINESE DRAWING OF AN ENGLISH WAR STEAMER. 


ICE CUTTING. 

The view which we present below of Ice cut- 
ting on Rockland Lake, N. Y., is a scene that 
is peculiarly American, and will at once tell its 
own story to the eye of the reader. Ice has be- 
come, of late years, one of the great staple pro- 
ductions of New England, and large fortunes 
have been made in the trade by shipping the 
article in heavy quantities to the West Indies, 
the East Indies and other climes. A vast 


amount of this business is done in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Boston, where there are some of 
the most extensive storehouses in the world, 
erected for this especial purpose. In this vicini- 
ty artificial meadows of water are formed upon 
low lands, spread with boards, near fresh water 
ponds, and thus large crops are realized, fur- 
nishing employment to hundreds of our hardy 
citizens during the cold weather, when other 
avenues of occupation are closed. 


RUNAWAY MATCHES, 


Kate Conyngham in the last 
American Courier makes the fol- 
lowing sensible remarks about 
runaway matches : 

“ But runaway matches seem 
to be marked with Divine dis- 
pleasure. I never heard of a hap- 
py one. Not far from us resides 
a widow lady, who eloped from 
an excellent mother when she was 
young, with a worthless young 
man. She is now the mother of 
three grown daughters, every one 
of which have eloped and lett her, 
the youngest only last June, at 
fifteen years of age, and she was 
lett desolate and broken-hearted ! 
‘hus is the example of the moth- 
er followed by the children; and 
who can she blame but herself ¢ 
But the worst remains to be told. 
‘The eldest has already been de- 
serted by her husband, who has 
gone to California, and last week 
she had to seek a shelter in the 
home of her childhood ; the sec- 
ond daughter is suing for a di- 
vorce, though she has not been 
thirteen months married. Ah, 
giris! never in an evil hour place 
your hand in that of a young 
man who would counsel you to 
leave your paternal home! It is 
cruel to deprive those who have 
nourished you, and with sweet 
hope have looked forward to the 
day of your marriage beneath 
their own roof; it is cruel to rob 
them of this happiness. It is their 
blessed privilege to bless your 
union, and witness your and your 
husband’s joy. How can you 
then rob them of their participa- 
tionin that joyous bridal, towards 
which they have been so many 
years looking forward? Daugh- 
ters who elope, wrest from their 
parents that sweet hope, that crowning joy of a 
father’s and mother’s life—the gratitication of 
seeing their daughter married at their own fire- 
side. A bridal elsewhere is unnatural, and God’s 
blessing will not follow it.” 


+ 


I beg you to take to heart one maxim which 
for myself I have ever observed, and ever 
shall: it is, never to say more than is necessary. 
The unspoken word never does harm, but what 
is once,uttered cannot be recalled, and no man 
can foresee its consequences.—Aossuth. 


ICE CUTTING AT ROCKLAND LAKE, NEW YORK. 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOT COMPANION, 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE FENTONS OF CLOVERGLEN. 
AN EPISTLE FROM EUGENE 4—. 


BY MES. E. €. LOVERING. 

My pear Frienp:—Iin your kindly interest 
in my happiness. you desircd at our last inter- 
view, that I would write you at my carliest con- 
venience, after my arrival at Cloverglen, to in- 
form you of the manner of my reception by the 
parents of my Gabriella, and the good or ill sue- 
cess of my suit. 

You will excuse this neglect to fulfil my prom- 
ise as promptly as I proposed, when I have told 
you the cause. Anticipating that two days, at 
the most, at Cloverglen, would decide my happi- 
ness. I was to have written you on the third; 
and I should undoubtedly have done so, had it 
not been for the occurrence of a most unexpected 
event, which threw my Gabriella’s family into the 
greatest consternation, at the very moment when 
my fate was to have been determined. But I 
must not get before my story. 

The warmth and evident joy with which I was 
greeted by Gabriella, was all the most ardent 
and jealous lover could have desired. Ah! you 
should have seen her then—her auburn curls, 
like shining masses of golden threads, shading 
her fair forchead and ivory neck; the sweetest of 
smiles on those rosy lips, and the loveliest of 
blushes modestly mantling to her cheeks; a ten- 
der happiness beaming in her soft blue eye. 

But I grow sentimental. You will pardon the 
fault into which lovers ave so prone to fall, in the 
excess of their admiration. 

I should speak of Gabriella’s family. To begin 
with the father—Mr. Fenton is a tall, intellec- 
tual, independent man, in the prime of manhood. 
It is by his enterprise, principally, that the estate 
of Cloverglen has been brought to its present 
You 


can conceive of no more elegant and attractive 


condition of beauty, cultivation and value. 
residence, than this of the Fentons; and I under- 
stand that it is all the result of the present pro- 
prietor’s fine taste and expanded views. Mrs. 
Fenton is a quiet, amiable lady. Still beautiful, 
although, at least, forty; kind, hospitable, and 
possessed of all those tender and strong atiee- 
tions, which so beautify the character of woman. 

Although I had never seen Gabriella’s parents, 
she had so often talked to me about them, that I 
could not consider myself a stranger to them, 
Mrs. Fenton, especially, appearing like an old 
acquaintance. As a friend of Gabriella’s, she 
greeted me with a cordiality and kindness, which 
Mr. 
Ilis bearing was 


assured me she reciprocated my feelings. 
Fenton was more reserved. 
polite and easy, but yet I thought I could trace 
in his manner, the manifestations of that family 
pride which I had mostly to fear, as a barrier to 
the success of my suit. 

Then there is Gabriella’s only brother—a pret- 
ty, mischievous, lispimg child of three summers. 
Of course. he is the pet of the family. I was al- 
most jealous, Gabriella was so fond of him; and 
bestowed upon him her caresses so lavishly! 
But how could I help loving him, too, with those 
plump, rosy cheeks; that laughing mouth, and 
those sweet blue eyes, so like my Gabriella’s ? 
Of course, I paid my addresses to little Andy, 
with praiseworthy discretion; aiming quite as 
much at winning thereby the mother’s favor, as 
gaining the affections of the boy. How ill he 
repaid me for my exceedingly entertaining stories, 
the very day of my arrival! Sitting on my knee, 
and looking up roguishly in my face, just as I 
had finished the delightful tale of Puss in Boots, 
he lisped : 

~ Are you going to thop here alwayth, and tell 
me thorieth every day ¢” 

As soon as I had answered this question as 
well as I could, for his satisfaction, he asked : 

“ Did you come here to thee Bell *” 

*Q.” said I, * I came here to see Bell”—so he 
called Gabriella—* and your father and mother, 
and you too!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fenton, as well as Gabriella, be- 
ing present, I thought I had answered with ad- 
mirable tact; but what was my embarrassment 
and perplexity, when the roguish child shook his 
head knowingly. and pulling my nose affection- 
ately, said: 

“But you are Beli'th beau! Betty thaid tho, 
any way! Are you!” 

What could I reply? I presume it would be 
tedious to you, were I to enter into the details of 
my visit, relating my “sweet and precious” in- 
Ga'wiella, and my diplomacy. in 


endeavoring to draw out Mr. Fenton, and to as- 
certain the ground on which I stood in his esti- 
mation. It was not until my third day at Clover- 
glen, that I summoned sufiicient resolution for 
the purpose, and went boldly—I flattered my- 
self—to propose myself to Mr. Fenton, as a can- 
didate for his daughter's hand. I had won Ga- 
briella’s consent; and all that remained for me 
to do, was to represent to Mr. Fenton my pros- 
pects in life, and convince him that, without 
any great sacrifice of family pride, he could ac- 
cept me as a son-in-law. 

But notwithstanding my previously formed 
resolution, I found the subject a most difficult 
one to introduce. Mr. Fenton wished to show 
me some fine young peach trees in a nursery, 
not far from the house ; and as we were walking 
through the orchard together, I had the best op- 
portunity in the world to overcome my mod- 
esty. Three times I cleared my throat to begin ; 
and as often I allowed some other subject to 
engross the conversation. 
with great formality, I said: 

* You are of course aware, Mr. Fenton—hem! 


At length, however, 


—of the object of my—ah—attentions to your 
daughter ! 


I need not say I love her—honor 
her—and should consider myself happy—” 

Mr. Fenton was trimming a young peach tree 
with scientific precision. Iwas afraid he did 
not hear me. 

* Exeeedingly happy,” I repeated—Mr. Fen- 
ton looked up; I looked down—* if I felt sure 
of vour approbation, in my suit. She has had 
the goodness—” 

At that instant, Gabriclla herself appeared, 
emerging from the orchard. Iwas struck dumb. 
How could I pursue the subject in her presence ? 
And she was approaching rapidly; but when 
yet at a distance, she cried: 

“Father! do you know where Andy is !” 

“I? no!” replied Mr. Fenton. 

“Then he is lost!” exclaimed Gabriella, in 
an agitated voice. “ We cannot find him any- 

Betsey has been looking for him an 
I am afraid that he has fallen into the 
cistern !” 


where ! 
hour; 


Mr. Fenton set out 
for the house, with majestic strides, and I has- 


I was filled with dismay. 
tened to Gabriella’s side. She was agitated 
with fear, and I tried in vain to console her. If 
Andy had not fallen into the cistern—which had 
been opened twice that day—where could he 
be? 
vicinity of the house, and the child was not 
found. Ah! how I loved Gabriella in my sym- 
pathy with her affliction ! 

On reaching the house, we found Mr. Richards 
—one of the laborers at Cloverglen—raking the 
cistern. 


Search had been made everywhere in the 


It is needless to describe to you the 
anxicty with which we awaited the result of his 
occupation! Mrs. Fenton’s countenance was 
full of anguish. relieved by a faint and feeble 
ray of hope. Gabriclla, white and breathless, 
I supported on my arm. Mr. Fenton, calm, 
but deathly pale, stooped to the assistance of 
Richards. O, you cannot conceive of the effect 
produced, when, as our heart-strings were drawn 
to their utmost tensity by anxiety, the latter 
lifted his head, and said in a deep tone: 

“ He is not here !” 

Mr. Fenton fainted, and Gabriella threw her- 
self on my bosom, laughing and weeping hyster- 
ically. But although it was a relief to know 
that Andy was not drowned—where was he? 
All nooks and corners about the premises had 
been explored; but now once more the search 
was prosecuted, not only by the attendants, but 
by us all. In the gardens, in the orchard, in the 
barns his name resounded. But no child’s voice 
replied. 

About a quarter of a mile from Mr. Fenton’s 
house, resides one of his tenants, named Graves, 
«an honest, industrious fellow, who supports a 
wife and an aged mother. He had been at work 
in the woods which lie back of his cottage, in the 
forenoon; and as Andy was known to be very 
fond of him, we all concluded that he must have 
followed him, and got lost. Mrs. Graves—who 
was as much alarmed as any of us—did not 
know how that could be; as her husband would 
have observed the child, she said, and brought 
him home on his return. As for Mr. Graves, he 
had, a short time before, set out to go to mill 
with a grist which he was to bring home in the 
evening. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Graves’s opinion, a par- 
ty of us set out to explore the woods, whilst 
others rode off in different directions, to learn if 
Andy had not strayed to the houses of some of 
the neighbors 


It is a noble forest—that which crowns the 
hills rising on the north of Cloverglen. Mr. 
Fenton, Gabriella—who insisted on accompany- 
ing us—Richards, Betsey the maid. and myself, 
entered the woodland by a beaten path. Sturdy 
oaks, old elms, occasionally a straight and 
shaggy hickory, and more rarely, a beautiful 
large maple, grew together, like ancient broth- 
ers. The dense foliage of summer cast thick 
shades before us, which the declining sun could 
not penetrate. We scemed invading the myste- 
We called 


the lost child’s name, but was answered only by 


rious realms of silence and gloom. 
faint and distant echoes, and by the cawing of a 
crow in the dry top of a decaying oak. 

From the spot on the borders of the wood- 
land, where Graves had that day been cutting 
up the top ofa huge elm, we proceeded in dif- 
ferent directions, to enter I kept 
Gabriella near me, and we wandered together 
among the trees, looking on all sides for the 
lost Andy. In every hollow into which the dead 
leaves of another summer had drifted; behind 
every prostrate trunk, which might have afford- 
el a mossy seat to the tired child, and from 
which he might have fallen in sleep ; in the shad- 
ows of every thicket ; 


the forest. 


in every cavity formed by 
the huge roots of old trees swelling out of the 
ground; under swinging vines, pendant from 
supporting boughs; in those chasms left by 
mighty trees uprooted by force of violent winds ; 
wherever a child might have been concealed, 
we searched, but searched in vain. 

Ah, how often did Gabriella start, with a 
gleam of hope in her countenance, at forest 
sounds, which she mistook for Andy’s voice, or 
footsteps! The red squirrel and the striped 
squirrel nestled the leaves almost at our feet, 
and chirped at sight of us, on stumps and logs ; 
the gray squirrel and the black squirrel sprang 
from the ground to the trunks of sheltering 
trees, and climbing the rough bark, chattered 
and scolded from the limbs above ; and now and 
then, the “staring owl,” startled more by sounds 
than sight, dropped from some dry limb 
winged his blind, silent flight into dim 
gloomy solitudes, afar off; and at every new 
turn, at any sudden sound. Gabriella looked eag- 
erly for little Andy. 


and 
and 


But the shadows deepened ; evening came on, 
and the katydid began her mournful song. Our 
anxiety increased ; we shouted, and listened for 
a reply. Only the shouts of our companions 
answered us from other parts of the woods. 

“Come, Gabriclla,” said I, as we paused in a 
gloomy ravine, “let us now return. It is use- 
Besides, 
Andy could not have wandered so far as this, 
and it may be we will find him on our way 
back.” 


less to look further, in this darkness. 


With a sigh, Gabriella leaned upon my arm, 
and we set out to return. To our surprise, and 
somewhat to our uneasiness, we then found that 
we had lost our way by many turnings, and that 
it was impossible to retrace our steps. The 
voice of Mr. Fenton, however, calling not far 
off, guided us, and finding him, we proceeded 
together homeward, with sad hearts and dark 
forebodings for the fate of little Andy. Our 
last hope was, that we should find him at the 
house, whither he might have been carried be- 
fore us, and in this we were disappointed. 

A number of neighbors had now assembled 
to assist in the search; and leaving the afflicted 
Gabriella and her mother with some female 
friends, Mr. Fenton and myself, joined a party 
of six, providing ourselves with lanterns and 
torches, and proceeding to explore thoroughly, 
all the forest. This second search, however, was 
no more successful than the first; and Mr. Fen- 
ton himself directing that we should look no 
further until the following day, we returned with 
our gleaming lights through the surrounding 
darkness of the woods. 

According to the last report, Graves had not 
returned from the mill—having undoubtedly 
been belated in obtaining his grist. Hearing 
sounds of a wagon approaching when we had 
reached the road, I waited to see if it was the 
tenant, whilst Mr. Fenton proceeded homeward. 
Two of those who had joined in the search wait- 
ed with me, whilst the rest dispersed. 

The wagon rolled up before the cottage; and 
moving to the spot, I had the satisfaction of 
greeting the man Graves. Ina few words I told 
him what had occurred, and inquired if he re- 
membered seeing the child in the woods. 

Graves suddenly clapped his hand to his brow, 
with an exclamation of horror. I saw that he 
was agitated. and his face heeame pale. 


“For heaven's sake,” I said, “if you know 
what has become of the child—” 

Ile tore away from me, leaving us rooted to 
the spot in amazement and apprehension. * He 
was lost in the darkness, beyond the illuminated 
circle of which my lantern was the centre. A 
moment atter, however, he re-appeared. I saw 
that his hands grasped a number of farming 
utensils; IT observed a log chain, a shovel and a 
spade, which he threw into the wagon. 

“Come with me,” he muttered, jumping in 
after them. 

Ile drove along 
woods, 


the path which led to the 
from his manner, that he 
surmised the nature of the calamity which had 
befallen the child, and thrilled with an indefina- 
ble awe, in view of the mystery I could not 
fathom, I ran on before the horses with my lan- 
tern, to light the way. 


Conscious 


A sort of instinct guided 
me to the spot where Graves had been at work 
in the morning ; and he followed me thither, ac- 
companied by the two neighbors. 

* Now, sir,” said I, earnestly, “ can you tell us 
what has become of the child ¢” 

Graves pointed to the stump of the tree on 
which he had been chopping in the morning. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “* he is here !” 

“Here! what do you mean ?” 

“ Under this stump !” 

I felt a chill of horror. I observed that the 
roots of the stump had the appearance of having 
been torn up. 

“This tree was blown over,” said Graves. 
“When [commenced chopping on it, these roots 
were turned out; but when I cut off the trank, 
their weight carried them back again. Andy 
began to follow me, when I came out here; but 
I told him to go to the house. 
went. 


I supposed he 
But—it must be—he hid behind the 
roots; and when the stump fell back into its 
place—” 

* He was crushed!” [ could not help exclaim- 
ing. The roots of the stump, not falling pre- 
cisely in their original places, were on one side 
considerably elevated from the ground ; but the 
shock of the fall causing the immense mass of 
earth which had been uptorn with them, to 
break away and fill the cavities, prevented us 
from prosecuting our search, without either 
digging beneath the stump, or overturning it 
again, with the help of the horses and the chain 
Graves had brought for the purpose. 

This honest fellow, who is a man of unusual 
observation, fortunately remembered the precise 
shape of the hole, as it appeared in the morning 
and inferring therefrom the situation of the spot 
in which a child would have been most apt to 
take refuge, he struck his spade into the ground. 
One of our companions assisted him; and in a 
little while the clogging dirt was sufficiently re- 
moved to allow of looking under the roots. I 
threw myself on my face, and thrust my right 
arm into the cavity; I felt a large stone. Ex- 
ploring still further, I touched a garment. I 
grasped it—I drew it towards me—and with my 
other arm, I seized a child’s arm. 

Then, judge of the joy which thrilled our 
hearts, when, as we were momently expecting to 
behold the mangled remains of little Andy, we 
heard a stifled cry! He struggled in my arms, 
and brushing the dirt from his eyes with his lit- 
tle hands, cried lustily. It was the large stone, 
which Graves afterwards informed us, having 
rolled into the hole a few days before, saved the 
child from being crushed. He was in a tight 
prison, where sufficient air penetrated to allow 
him to breathe, but from which he could not 
escape. 

With rapturous joy, I lifted him in my arms, 
and sprang into the wagon. Graves drove back 
faster than he came; somebody else carried the 
lantern; I clasped little Andy, who struggled 
and screamed like a stout boy of three years, as 
he was. He was delightfully cross. 
enjoyed a child’s cries before ! 

I succeeded in hushing him, however, before 
we arrived at Mr. Fenton’s house. He com- 
plained of hunger, and of wanting to see * moth- 
er;” and I promised he should both embrace 
her and have something to eat, if he would be 
quict. I carried him in my arms, into the house. 
Mr. Fenton, his wife and Gabriella were sitting 
together, weary, disheartened and worn out with 
anxiety and toil. Gabriella was the first to ob- 
serve my entrance. In an instant, both Andy 
and I were in her arms. 


I never so 


It was hard to say 
which she was embracing! Then came Mrs. 
Fenton; she seemed distracted with joy over 
her lost child, whom she clasped frantically to 
her heart, and covered with kisses and tears. 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Mr. Fenton, with glistening eyes, took the child’s 
little hands in his, and looked his joy; for he 
was speechless. 

As soon as little Andy, all cross and dirty as 
he was, had been hugged nearly to death, he was 
given into the hands of Betsey to be washed and 
fed, and I proceeded to gratify the curiosity of 
the family, by relating how he had been rescued. 
Gabriella was leaning fondly on my shoulder as 
I spoke, and her parents were gazing on us in- 
tently. When I had finished, Mr. Fenton said: 

* Would that anxiety and doubt might always 
end in: such joy! My heart is at this moment 
so thankful, that I would make almost any sac- 
rifice to render any other being happy!” 

I felt that he spoke the sentiments of his soul, 
and I know not what good angel prompted me, 
when I replied : ; 

“J trust you remember, sir, what I said to- 
day, of what was required to make me happy ?” 

Mr. Fenton smiled kindly. He glanced from 
me to Gabriella. 

“And is your happiness his happiness, my 
darling ?” he asked. 

You should have seen the look Gabriella gave 
me—the blush which overspread her beautiful 
face—her mute but expressive reply to her 
father’s question! 

“J see it all,” said Mr. Fenton. “I put confi- 
dence in my child to believe she has chosen 
well! Take her, Eugene, and may you both be 
happy!” 

Ah, my friend, I have not time to write more ; 
but I must ask—will you come to Cloverglen, 
to attend a wedding which is to take place on 
Yours, &e., 

EUGENE. 


the twentieth of October ? 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


“ WHERE IS 
BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


In the halls of the gay, where light music is sounding, 
And the voices of youth, that to grief are unknown ; 
Where bright eyes are sparkling, and young hearts are 

bounding, 
And joy flashes out in each light ringing tone? 
Though enchantment, to others, the bright pageants wear, 
My home is love's dwelling, and love dwells not there. 


Is it in the lone forest, where bright sunbeams play 
On the streamlet that glides in its beauty away ; 
Where the “ fairy-folk dwell mid the dim, leafy bowers, 
And breathe their sweet blessings on dew-laden flowers? 
Ah. no: for where silence and solitude reign, 
If the heart seck a home, it will seek it in vain. 


Not in festal hall, where the soft light is streaming, 
And the wine mantles high ‘neath its radiance gleaming ; 
Where pleasure has made for her votaries a shrine, 
There beats no heart that may answer to mine. 
It gives us no balm that may conquer care, 
My home is not mid the splendor there ! 


Not in the forest, where zephyrs sigh 
O'er the silver waves, as they wander by ; 
Where, mid the flowers, bright fairies dwell, 
Gathering gems from each leafy cell— 
Though nature her sweetest charms may wear, 
It is not home, for ‘tis lonely there. 


* Where is home?’ Where, at evening, loved ones meet, 
When time's light pinions seem far too fleet ; 
Where every lip wears a joyous smile, 
Where the voice of affection each grief may beguile ; 
Where gentle tones may banish all gloom, 
And love has its altar—there find we a home. 
Boston, Mass., January, 1852. 


A TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A MOUSE. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels, gives the following anecdote of a 
tiger kept at the British Residency at Calcutta: 

“ But what annoyed him far more than our 
poking him up with a stick, or tantalizing him 
with shins of beef or legs of mutton, was intro- 
ducing a mouse into his cage. No fine lady ever 
exhibited more terror at the sight of a spider, 
than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed on 
secing a mouse. Our mischievous ns was to 
tie the little animal by a string to the end of a 
long pole, and thrust it close to the tiger's nose. 
The moment he saw it, he leaped to the opposite 
side, and when the mouse was made to run near 
him, he jammed himself into a corner, and stood 
trembling and roaring in such an ecstacy of fear, 
that we were always obliged to desist, in pity to 
the poor brute. Sometimes we insisted on his 
passing over the spot where the unconscious little 
mouse ran backwards and forwards. Fora long 
time, however, we could not get him to move; 
till at length, I believed by the help of a squid, 
we obliged him to start; but instead of pacing 
leisurely across in his den, or of making a de- 
tour to avoid the object of his alarm, he gen- 
erally took a kind of flying leap, so high as near- 
ly to bring his back in contact with the roof of 
his cage.”—Thompson'’s Passions of Animals. 

--- > 


For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sete it light. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MINNIE GRAY. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


A winsome little darling, 
Is fairy Minnie Gray, 
Who steals from me my heart-wealth, 
And laughing, trips away ; 
With store of golden tresses, 
And smile like sun-ray’s sheen, 
And blue eyes bright as star-guests, 
She comes to me, I ween. 


She presses loving kisses 
Upon my throbbing brow, 
And to my heart I hold her, 
My elfin darling now. 
And then away she trippeth, 
With laugh, whose music tone 
She stole away from Cupid, 
Within the wild wood lone. 


A thousand winsome faces 
She turneth up to mine, 
A thousand fairy graces, 
Her dancing steps combine. 
And still upon her forehead 
A spirit-glory beams, 
I ween it is a gleaming 
From out the land of dreams. 


Sometime alone I°ll lay me 
Beneath the churchyard’s sod ; 
A blessing on thee, Minnie, 
When I have gone to God. 
And all sweet birds bloom round thee, 
Where’er my steps may stray, 
A garland for my darling, 
A wreath for Minnie Gray. 
Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Ct., Jan., 1852. 


> 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
BILL WHIFFLETREE, 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


We knew Bill Whifiletree in his palmy days, | 


when he drove a coach on the Providence 
turopike. He was a model stage-coachman, 
a noble brother of that fraternity which has pass- 
ed away from among us, and is known only to 
tradition. His box was his throne—driving was 
his glory. Two, four or six-in-hand, tandem or 
spike-team, it was allone to him. He “handled 
the ribbons,” and “ tooled the nags ” with a dex- 
terity that was marvellous to behold. Bill was 
an Englishman, born in “canny Yorkshire,” 
cradled in a horse-trough, put to sleep with the 
jingling of a bridle, and indulged with a pair of 
spurs by way of a rattle. His father was a noted 
jockey, who had many times ridden the winner 
of the Derby and Oaks, and his mother was the 
daughter of a celebrated trainer. Bill was wor- 
thy of so illustrious a parentage. At the tender 
age of three years he manufactured a harness 
for his aunt’s venerable tom-cat, and compelled 
that respectable animal to draw a miniature 
buggy-wagon in spite of his frantic efforts to dis- 
engage himself from the apparatus that confined 
him. A whip was the favorite plaything of this 
darling genius, and he wielded it with such a 
vigor that he soon became the terror of all the 
vagabond dogs, cats and geese of the neighbor- 
hood. From stable-boy and helper in a training 
establishment, he soon rose to the dignity of a 
seat upon the pig-skin, but an unfortunate ten- 
dency to obesity induced him at an early age to 
quit the turf, and raised him to the position in 
which he was destined to shine with transcen- 
dant brilliancy—the box of a mail coach. A 
“truant disposition” brought him to America, 
and it was the good fortune of the mail-contrac- 
tors on the Boston and Providence road, to se- 
cure his eminent services. 

Bill was a fat, rosy-cheeked, shrewd, good-na- 
tured fellow, respected by the ostlers, revered by 
the landlords, admired by the chamber-maids, 
and favorably regarded by the residents all along 
the line. Passengers were delighted with him, 
and with the ladies, especially, he was as great a 
favorite as the Postilion of Longjumeaw. His 
coach was always up to time in all weathers, 
and he never had an upset or a breakdown dur- 
ing the whole course of his career. He never 
forgot to deliver a newspaper, or parcel, or a 
love-letter. He was punctual as the sun itself. 
He knew every horse in his team by heart, and 
could get more “go” out of them than any man 
upon the road. He knew the “lazy” horse of 
anew team at a glance, and on him the “ braid” 
descended with a severity that at once inspired 
terror and secured activity. It was delightful to 
see him handle six green ones, put in harness 
for the first time, and exceedingly opposed to the 


principle of labor and of association. His rein 
and whip soon taught them obedience and una- 
nimity. ‘Three blind ones and a bolter” were 
handled with equal dexterity and success. 


Bill was an honored, happy and celebrated in- 


dividual. His fame reached to other roads—his 
name was mentioned in far-distant stables, and 
he stood, by common consent, at the very head 
But alag, for the mutability 
of human affairs!) The railroad track was laid 
to Canton. Nine miles of Bill’s route were sud- 
denly cet off. He now mounted his box sadly. 
The aggressive progress of railroads made him 
tremble for the future. He saw the sphere of 
his usefulness daily contracting, and he predicted 
the speedy approach of the period, when, to use 
his laconie and eloquent expression, “all the 
coaches would be took off the road.” It came! 
Bill was offered the situation of conductor on 
the railroad at a liberal salary. But he spurned 
the bribe. It was an insult—an indignity! his 
whole professional soul revolted against it! He 
had saved a few hundred dollars. and he went 
into retirement—whither we know not—but it 
was in some remote spot where the roar of the 
trains and the scream of the steam whistle never 
offended his keenly susceptible ears. 

He re-appeared again, having spent his scanty 
savings, when the Roxbury omnibuses were in 
the full tide of successful operation. He was 
offered a seat upon the box, and accepted. 

But he was the shadow of his former self. 
He was no more like the Bill Whiffletree, of old 
times, than his lumbering omnibus, drawn by 
two horses, was to the elegant mail coach whirled 
along by four spanking cattle at ten miles an 
hour, including stoppages. He was wasted toa 
skeleton—his many-caped drab box-coat, faded 
and stained, hung about his frame in loose folds 
—his broad-brimmed white hat was limpsey and 
drooping ; his gaunt fingers protruded through 
his ragged mittens; his neckerchief was soiled 
and tied in a hard knot. He never wore a bou- 
quet in his button-hole—‘“ the flowers had lost 
their fragrance,” he said, * besides, they was in- 
tended by natur for mail-coachmen—not for ‘bus 
drivers.” 

Yet Bill essayed to be cheerful, and always 
had a mournfully kind word for the little * cad” 
who stood with his bell upon the steps. 

Bnt one day an order came from the proprie- 
tor to discharge the boys, to make the drivers 
ticket-takers, and to aflix a strap to their feet to 
indicate the wishes of the passengers. This was 
a death-blow to Bill's pride. It was the last 
feather to the camel's load. 

“ Sam,” said he, to his favorite ostler at the 
Norfolk house, “ this ‘ere last notion of the guv- 
*nur’s has done the thing up brown. The idea 
of makin’ the driver peddle tickets like one of 
them ’ere silver-plate conductors on these ’ere 
infernal railroads, is cuttin’ it rather fat—but the 
plan of putting a coachman in harness is down- 
right blasphemy. There may be men,” he ad- 
ded, raising his eyes solemnly to the hayloft, as 
he spoke, “ leastways individuals furnished with 
the usual complement of legs and arms as may 
survive it; but for me, Sam, it can’t be did—its 
a hutterly himpracticable scheme. Good-by, 
Sam.” 

He spoke in a solemn tone, and with tearful 
eyes, as he grasped the hand of his humble friend. 
His words and the tone did not produce a very 
deep impression upon the ostler at the time, but 
they came back upon his recollection afserwards 
like the remembered melancholy musie of old 
years. 

It was a very dark night. Bill mounted the 
box and drove off. Four insides desired to stop 
somewhere on the Neck near the old green stores. 
They pulled the strap. No notice was taken of 
the signal. Four pair of stout hands, inspired 
by rage, now tugged upon the band. At last the 
vehicle came toadead stop. The insides passed 
up their fare. No change was returned. They 
demanded an explanation of the mystery, ac- 
companied by a gentle menace of “ caving in the 
driver's head.” No notice was taken of the 
threat. Foaming with rage, the four insides 
sprang into the street, and climbed to the box. 

There sat Bill Whiffletree, the reins dropping 
idly from his mittens—stone dead. -Weary of 
life, despairing of the future, he has fastened the 
strap around his neck, and died as he had lived, 
upon the box. 

Ilis reputation was saved by a verdict of “ tem- 
porary insanity,” and he was interred with “all 
the honors.” The news of his death spread far 
and wide, and his morial remains were attended 


of his profession. 


to their last resting ‘as 


posed of the most celebrated breeders, trainers, 
jockeys, horsemen, livery-stable men, ostlers, 
grooms and coachmen of the day, and it was 
their unanimous opinion, expressed at Porter's 
after the conclusion of the ceremony, that of the 
whole life of Mr. William Whiffletree, nothing 


| so much became him as the manner of leaving 


it. He was the Last of the Stage Coachmen. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MY HEART Is ON THE OCEAN, 
BY J. ALFORD. 


“ Courteous, affable, obliging and beloved by all, is it 
not a pity that she is inseparably attached to one?” 


My heart is on the ocean, 
My heart is not with me, 

°T is where my vows are plighted 
There—there *t will ever be. 


What though my parents chide me, 
And look on him with scorn ; 
His safe return I pray for 
To Heaven, night and morn. 


What though my cheek is paler 
Than it was wont to be? 

*T is not because I doubt him 
Who ranges on the sea. 


The path “tween love and duty, 
Till now I never knew ; 

And, 0, the former whispers, 
‘Tis that I must pursue. 


1 will obey its mandates, 
Whate’er my fate may be ; 
My life to him’s devoted, 
Who pledged his faith to me. 


No power on earth shall change me, 
None other will I wed ; 
The grave, ere 1 deceive him, 
Shall be my bridal bed. 
Boston, January, 1852. 


ANTS OF BUSINESS. 

Nothing is more interesting than to see an 
army of ants engaged in divesting a tree of its 
foliage. In doing so, they manifest an intuitive 
system and order which is truly surprising. A 
regular file is continually ascending on one side 
of the trunk, while another is descending on the 
opposite side, each one of the ants bearing a 
piece of a leaf of the size of a sixpence in his 
mouth. A large number appear to be stationed 
among the upper branches, for the sole purpose 
of biting off the stems of the leaves, and thus 
causing them to fall to the ground. At the foot 
of the tree is another department, whose business 
is evidently that of cutting the fallen leaves into 
small pieces for transportation. A long proces- 
sion is kept constantly marching, laden with 
leaves. Mr. Kidder states that some years ago 
the ants entered one of the convents at Maran- 
ham, who not only devoured the drapery of the 
altars, but also descended into the graves be- 
neath the floor, and brought up several pieces of 
linen from the shrouds of the dead; for this 
offence the friars commenced an ecclesiastical 
prosecution, the result of which, however, we did 
not ascertain. Mr. Southey says, in relation to 
these destructive insects, “ that having been con- 
victed in a similar suit at the Franciscan convent 
at Avignon, they were not only excommunicated 
from the Roman Catholic Church, but were sen- 
tenced by the friars to make a removal within 
three days, to a place assigned them in the centre 
of the earth. The canonical account gravely 
adds, that the ants obeyed, and carried away all 
their young and all their stores."—Para ; Scenes 
and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE DYING GIRL. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Why do ye turn away with anxious gaze, 
Lest I should read and tremble at your fears’ 
Why do ye talk of life, and length of days? 
Why do ye strive to hide your gushing tears’ 


Why do ye fear to tell me I must die? 
Is it the parting strife you so much dread ’ 
Is it the untold depths the soul must try ? 
Ye stand between the living and the dead. 


lve seen a Hand ye never have seen, 
It pointed to a world beyond the skies ; 
And up, far up, above this earthly scene, 
I've seen the pearly gates of Para:lise. 


And in the lone, still hours of night I ‘ve heard 
A deep toned Voice, that never spoke to you ; 
And while the life pulse of my soul it stirred, 
It bade my spirit say to earth adieu 


Farewell! a radiant light breaks o’er the gloom, 
An arm of strength now waits to bear me up: 
Lay this frail body in the silent tomb, 
I fear not now to taste death’s bitter cup. 


And 0, when dust to dust shall be united, 
And life and immortality is mine ; 

May the pure altar whence this ray was lighted, 
Shed hallowe.l incense on fond memory's shrine 


Corassett. Mass... Jannwary, 152. 
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SLEASONWS 


PICTORIAL BRAWING-BOOW GOMPANION. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The town of Columbus was laid out in 
the spring of 1812. On the eighteenth day 
of June, the same day war was declared 
with Great Britain, the first public sale of 
lots was held. 

On the tenth of February, 1816, the town 
was incorporated as the “ borough of Co- 
lumbus,” and the present city charter was 

mted March third, 1834. 

The city is beautifully situated on the 
east bank of the Scioto river, about half a 
mile below its junction with the Oleutangy. 
The streets present a most cleanly appear- 
ance, being laid out at right angles, and of 
& spacious width. 

‘he numerous State Institutions do great 
honor to the State of Ohio; and no more 
fitting spot could have been selected for 
their erection, than that which they now 
occupy. 

At the right of the picture will be ob- 
served the * Neil House ;” and still further 
on will be seen the “ American Hotel.” 
Both these establishments will rank favora- 
bly with any in the west. 

At the lett and in the foreground, stands 
the State Capitol. Its site is the centre of 
a square of ten acres. ‘he style of archi- 
tecture of this editice is Grecian Doric ; the 
proportions are those of the Pantheon. It 
is surrounded by a terrace eighteen feet 
wide, and about twelve feet in height, and 
covers an area of three hundred and four 
by two hundred and eighty-four feet, mak- 
ing an aggregate of fifty-tive thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-six square feet. The 
height from the ground to the top of the 
roof of the rotunda is one hundred and fifty- 
seven feet, and from the floor to the eye of 
the dome one hundred and twenty-four feet ; 
diameter of rotunda sixty-four feet. The 
Senate chamber covers three thousand cight 
hundred and eighty square feet, and the 
House of Representatives, with lobby, five 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two feet ; 
the library four thousand six hundred and 


fifty feet. Each of these apartments is of 
appropriate height, and will be finished in 
the finest style of the art, and the dome and 
rotunda will be richly ornamented. The 
columns are six feet seven inches in diame- 
ter at the base. There are also rooms for 
the Circuit Court of the United States, and 
offices for the Executive, and every depart- 
ment of the State Government, beside thirty- 
six committee rooms. 

Columbus holds within its confines so 
many noble institutions that we are unable, 
from want of space, to yicld more than a 
passing tribute within our pages ; though we 
would fain speak at length of the splendid 
structure and admirable management of the 


Deaf and Dumb, and Blind Asylums. 


MADAME THILLON. 

This exquisite vocalist, and fascinating actress, 
was born in England. She went to France when 
quite a child, and at the early age of fifteen mar- 
ried M. Claude Thillon, leader of the orchestra 
at Havre. Her engagement at the Howard 
Athenzum has been one of the most triumphant 
that we have witnessed for years. Toa soprano 
of great compass and sweetness, she unites the 
most exquisite finish and brilliant flexibility, 
combining much of the taste of Jenny Lind with 
the execution of tat singer, added to a style 
and pathos{peculiarly her own, which we have 


HUDSON IN THE COMIC OPERA OF THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 


VIEW OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


never met with in any other artist we have seen. 
—Mr. Hudson, who supports Madame Thillon 
so acceptably in her role, was born in Aungier 
street, Dublin, in the monthof March, 1811. At 
an early age, being gifted with a good voice and 
great musical taste and ability, together with a 
prepossessing personal appearance, he acquired 
a passion for the stage. His merited suecess in 
this country is well known to our readers, and 
especially is he a favorite in Boston. Our artist 
has sketched Mad. Thillon and Mr. Hudson as 
they appear together in the Crown Diamonds, a 
capital comic op 37a. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said, He who waits to do 
a great deal of ¢~o4 »t once, will never do any- 
thing. Life is made up of all things. It is but 
once in an age that occasion is offered for doing 
a great deed. True greatness consists in being 
great in little things. How are railroads built ? 
By one shovel full of dirt after another, one 
shovel full at a time. Thus drops make the 
ocean. Hence we should be willing to do a little 
good at a time, and never wait to doa great deal 
atonce. If we would do much good in the 
world, we must be willing to do good in little 
things, little acts one after another, speaking a 
word here and a word there, and setting a good 
example all the time. 
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GLEASONS PISTORIAL BRAWING-BOOW COMPANION. 


“DODWORTH’'S CORNET BAND.” 


The fame of this justly celebrated band is too 
widely extended to call for any culogium from 
our pen. We should impugn the intelligence of 
our readers were we to enlarge upon their tal- 
ents as composers, or the chasteness and ele- 
gance of their performance as musicians. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with presenting 
portraits of the father and four sons, composing 
the Dodworth family, together with a slight 
sketch of their history, and also a representation 
of the five different uniforms worn by the band. 
These illustrations were drawn from daguerreo- 
types taken expressly for us; and we feel assured 
we could not better please our readers than by 
introducing to them the world-renowned Dod- 
worths. In 1828, Mr. Thos. Dodworth the father, 
and Allen, the eldest son—then about ten years 
of age—attached themselves to what was after- 
wards known as the Castle Garden Band, Thos. 
Dilks, leader. Three years after this, Harvey, 
the second son, then nine years of age, also 
joined the band. It will be seen by this, that 
three of the family have been practical musi- 
cians for upwards of twenty years. Some mis- 
understanding occurring in the old band, the 
Dodworths and some five or six others separated 
and formed the original Dodworth’s Band, un- 
der the title of the National Brass Band—the 
father playing base, Allen the trombone, and 
Harvey the fife. The new band met with much 
opposition and but indifferent success; and on 
several occasions were dismembered by the ma- 
chinations of others. On one occasion, their 
principal bugle player left them only three days 
previous to an important engagement which it 


was impossible to break. Without being dis- 


heartened, however, Allen offered to fill his 
place. A new E flat bugle was procured, and 
with only three days’ practice he performed to 
the satisfaction of all parties. To those who 
understand the difficulty of changing from a 
large to a small mouth-piece, this will appear 
the more extraordinary, especially when we con- 
sider the youth of the performer. Shortly after 
this occurrence, Charles and Thomas, the third 
and fourth sons, beeame members, thus filling 
all the solo instruments; and it was only neces- 
sary to add the secondary instruments to form a 
complete band. In 1839, they made their first 
important improvement by the introduction of 


an entirely new class of valve instruments, which 
they called the Nova eber corno, or New York 
Horn; the first that was made being a tenor, and 
filling up the middle harmony, which before had 
been quite deficient. ‘Then followed bases, se- 
pranos and altos, making the complete set, as 
now used. About five years after this introdue- 


tion by the Dodworths, the saxhorn—which is 


the exact counterpart of their eber corno, and 
precisely the same arrangement—made its ap- 
pearance in Europe, and made a complete revo- 
lution in the organization of the brass band ; 
proving that, at least, a singular coincidence of 


ideas had taken place. The second great, and | 


certainly a most important, improvement was 
the adoption of an entirely new set of instru- 


ments with their bells directed over the shoul- 
ders, the great advantage of which will at once 
be seen by any one who has ever marched be- 
hind a band. The sound, by this arrangement, 
is directed toward the company, instead of from 
it, as was previously the case. This arrange- 
ment has since been adopted by many other 


bands, who previously ridiculed the innovation ; 
and who, with becoming consistency, refuse to 
give the credit where it so justly belongs. At 
this time, the name of the band was changed to 
their present title; and their success from that 
period has been constant and unvaried; they 
now rank as the best band of its size in the 


Union. No exertion or expense has been spared 
to attain this proud position. Their five diller- 


ent and magnificent uniforms have been pur- 
chased at their individual expense ; and they are 
now having manufactured a new and beautiful 
set of silver instruments with improved valves 
which, when complete, will no doubt be one of 
the most magnificent set of instruments ever 
made, All their music is composed or arranged 


by members, but principally by Allen or Har. 
vey ; some of whose compositions have become 
widely and justly popular. For concerts or balls, 
an entire change of instruments is made—vio- 
lins, flutes, clarinets, ete., being introduced— 
making out of the same number of men a very 
efficient orchestra. It is only necessary to show 
their popularity, to state that their engagements 
during the past summer have extended over the 

States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
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setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and Ohio; and they show, 


among other testimonials, a beautiful silver gob- 
let presented them by the Hartford Light Guard, 
on the occasion of Gov. Seymour's inaugura- 
tion, a splendid base drum by the City Blues, of 
New York, and a magnificent gold medal by the 
New York Light Guard, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber last, wien the band paraded for the first 
time, 35 men, in their new Hungarian over-coat. 
Their popularity is widely extended among all 
classes of the community, and they are frequent- 
ly cheered by the crowd as they pass. They 
were engaged to attend all the banquets given 
in honor of Kossuth; and, in fact, whenever an 


extra occasion calls for good music, Dodworth’s 


hand is the ne plus ultra. May their shadow nev- 
er be less. The band, at present, consists of 
twenty members. 


Learning, it is said, may be an instrument of 
fraud ; so may bread, if discharged from the 
mouth of a cannon, be an instrument of death. 


Each may be equally effective for evil. 


ERNEST KISS, 
One of the most distinguished of the Hunga- 


rian generals who were taken prisoners and ex- 
ecuted by the Austrians, had the singular name 
of Ernest Kiss. He was a wealthy proprietor, 
owning twenty-three villages, and was a man of 
excessive personal elegance as well as of chivalric 
courage. He regularly sent his linen all the way 
from Hungary to Paris to be washed, and was, 
in similar respects, a D’Orsay as well as a Bay- 
ard. His coolness in danger was remarkable ; 
and it is told of him that one day within reach 
of an Austrian battery, making an observation, 
he ordered his servant to bring him a cup of 
chocolate. A shot took it from his hand and 
killed his horse. “Clumsy rascal,” said Kiss, 
“ they have upset my breakfast.” When taken 
out with three others to be shot, he was superbly 
dressed. The order was given to fire, and his 


companions fell, while he stood untouched, 


“You have forgotten me,” said Kiss, in his usual 
tone of voice. The corporal of the platoon step- 
ped up and fired, and, the ball striking him on 
the forehead, he fell dead without a struggle. 
We condense this from an interesting account of 
the Hungarian Generals, published ina French 
journal. It exemplifies the characteristic cour- 
age of the devoted chicfs of this nation—/lome 


Journal. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

In his old age, Lord Castlereagh espoused a 
beautiful lady, young enough to be his daughter. 
The incongruity of their union soon inspired 
him with doubts and suspicions. He thought it 
impossible that he could fix the attentions of his 
wife, and equally impossible that she could re- 
main insensible to the attentions of younger 
men. Thinking the Duke of Cambridge not in- 
different to her, he forbade her receiving him, an 
absurd prohibition which it was impossible for 
her to obey. One evening, Lord Castlereagh, on 
entering his wife’s saloon, felt convinced that she 
had not been entirely alone, and asked if she had 
received no visitor. Terrified at his earnestness, 
Lady Castlereagh was weak enough to resort to 
afalsehood. But unluckily, a riding-whip, with 
the arms of the Duke of Cambridge, was lying on 
an arm-chair. Castlereagh caught it up and 
raised it against his wife. “ But here,” says the 
narrator of the occurrence, “his wrath halted. 
His fury had carried him so far that he was at 
once ashamed of it. It was the hand of a ruffian 
that was lifted—the hand of a gentleman de- 
scended lightly, and opened tremblingly to drop 
the odious weapon, that had menaced a woman, 
onthe floor.” Without uttering a word, Lord 
Castlereagh drove to the parliament house and 
took his seat. A violent invective launched 
against the ministry by one of the opposition 
members, found-him, commonly so prompt and 
fiery in debate, silent and motionless. From the 
parliament he went to the royal levee, and there 
the strangeness of his conduct was noticed. Re- 
turning home, his reason disordered by remorse 
for his ungentlemanly action, he seized a sharp 
penknife, and the hand raised against a woman 
terminated his own eventful life—Olive Branch. 


DELAYS. 

Fortune is like the market, many times, if 
you can stay a little, the price will fall; and, 
again, itis sometimes like Sibylla’s offer, which 
at first offereth the commodity at full, then con- 
sumeth part and part, and still holdeth up the 


price; for occasion (as it is in the common 
verse) turneth a bald noddle after she hath pre- 


sented her locks in front, and no hold taken: or 
at least turneth the handle of the bottle first to 
be received, and after the belly, which is hard to 
clasp. There is surely no greater wisdom than 
well to time the beginnings and onsets of things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seem 
light; and more dangers have deceived men 
than forced them: nay, it were better to meet 
some dangers half way, though they come noth- 
ing near, than to keep too long a watch upon 
their approaches ; for if a man watch too long, 
it is odds he will fall fast asleep— Bacon. 


HURGARIAN LIVERIES. 
The luxury which many of the Hungarians 
display in the liveries or uniforms of their ser- 


vants, is far beyond anything of which we can form 
an idea. Almost every gentleman has a hussar 


fully armed and equipped as his valet-de-cham- 
bre, and some have all their footmen in the same 
dress. These uniforms are not unfrequently 
covered with gold and silver lace. It is startling 
to a foreigner to find himself served at table by 
a smart-looking hussar, be-whiskered and be- 
spurred as fiercely as if he were handling a sabre 
instead of presenting a knife and fork.—Paget's 
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“ Nep, you're a fool!” 
* Perhaps I am, Tim.” 
But I know you are.” 

* Well, then, I hope you'll draw benefit from 
your knowledge.” 

“Pshaw! don’t be a fool, Ned !” 

* How can I help it, Tim, if Iam one already 

* But there is a chance yet for redemption.” 

“Then I'm afraid I am in the same fix as 
those unfortunates spoken of in the catechism.” 

“ Explain, Ned.” 

* Past redemption.” 

*“ Now you we a fool !” 

This conversation was between two brothers, 
Messrs. Timothy and Edward Barbour, and was 
carried on in the store of the former early one 
morning, before customers began to flock in. 
Timothy was a dry-goods merchant, just com- 
mencing business on a doubtful capital ; while 
Edward, the younger brother, was still a clerk, 
with a fair salary, in a heavy jobbing house * up 
The circumstance that had given rise to 
Mr. 


Simpson, a retired sea captain, had received a 


town.” 
their colloquy was simply this: Aaron 
visit from his niece, a young. fair. and very weal- 
thy heiress, whose father had died a year pre- 
viously, and left her the whole of his immense 
fortune. There was also stopping with Capt. 
red in sew- 


Simpson a voung girl, who was en; 


ing for the family, but who, though her occupa- 
tion seemed so humble, was possessed of all those 
graces that adorn the true woman. Now the 
father of the young gentlemen, when living, had 
been an intimate friend of Capt. Simpson, and 
consequently both Timothy and Edward were 
frequent and welcome visiters at the mansion of 
the old sea captain. Timothy had seen the mag- 
niticent Arabella Forbush, Capt. Simpson’s niece, 
and he believed himself to be deeply in love with 
her; while Edward, the younger and less pre- 
suming brother, did not hesitate to avow that he 
loved the fair Lizzy Florence, who only made 
shirts and pillow-cases. 

* You may think me a fool,” said Edward, in 
reply to his brother's last remark, * but will you 
tell me wherein ¢” 

“ Wherein!” uttered Timothy, brandishing a 
* Why did you 
not tell me that vou thought of proposing to that 


yardstick by way of emphasis. 


servant of Capt. Simpson’s !” 

“I told you, Tim, that I would make Lizzy 
Florence my wife, if I thought she would accept 
me.” 

Ves, 


servant, sewing 


so I understand you; Lizzy Florence— 


1, drudging for a living—a 
pretty wife, truly! 

“Serves those who pay her, I suppose, same 
as you and I do.” coolly remarked Ned. 

“Serves a fiddlestick!” petulantly retorted 
Tim. “If you think of marrying at your age—” 

“Only a year and a half younger than your- 
self,” interrupted Ned, with a smile. 

“Phen you'd better wait till you have gained 
that and a half’s experience, Ned, and per- 
haps then you wouldn't be so anxious to throw 
yourself away upon a penniless girl.” 

* I don’t think I should, even then, be willing 
to sell myself to an heiress.” 

“Bah! Trash!” exclaimed Tim, finding that 
there was a weight at both ends of the beam. 
« Just look at the girl I shall have—the beautiful 
Egad! I 
What a magnificent crea- 


Arabella—with a cool half million. 
know she loves me. 
ture ! 
Ned” 
“IL noticed the big rings she had piled on to 


Did you notice her small white hands, 


them,” equivocally returned Ned. 

* What a love of a neck!" suggested Tim. 

* Must be strong to bear the weight of that 
chain,” said Ned. 

“ Such hair,” continued Tim. 

* Such oil and paper roses,” responded Ned. 

* A waist like Venus!” enumerated Tim. 

“ More like a wasp,” ventured Ned. 

“ Five hundred thousand dollars I” shouted Tim, 
as he swung his yard-stick more furiously. 

* And you are knocked down to Arabella For- 
bush at that price, body and soul,” said Ned, as 
lie buttoned up his coat. 7 

* You're a fool. Ned. a consummate fool, and 
vou show it in every word you utter. Here you 
are. twenty-four years old, a clerk with only a 


salary of a thousand dollars, and talk of marry- 
ing a poor seamstress. How’'ll you ever get into 
business with such a weight on your hands /” 
“If L wished to lurry into business, I could do 
as you have done—go in on credit.” replied Ned. 
~ But J shall have a wealthy wife to help me 
on, while you will be forever drudging,” uttered 
Then 


changing his manner to one of earnest meaning, 


Tim, with a spice of tartness in his tone. 


he continued: “Iam in earnest in this matter, 
Ned. 


by such a marriage. 


I do not wish to see you degrade yourself 
Miss Florence is pretty 
enough to look at, but she is not fit for your wife. 
I bid you redeem yourself while yet you have 
opportunity.” 

* Look ye, my brother,” replied Edward, while 
a flush of indignation mantled his handsome 
features, “ if it is degrading to be honest, upright, 
intelligent, kind, virtuous, and lovely, then Lizzy 
“lorence is so; but in my own heart I have a 
monitor that guides my actions, and I assure you 
that no words of yours can turn me from its mo- 
nitions. I love Lizzy Florence for the truth and 
loveliness of her woman's soul, and if she will 
but say yes to my suit, then she becomes my wife. 
As long as I have two hands with which to earn 
an honest livelihood, I will not sell myself for an 
independence.” 

* Then go your own way,” said Timothy, with 
a show of offended pride; * but mark me, Ned, 
if you marry that girl, you may never expect to 
visit me in her company, for I will not subject 
Arabella to the mortification of descending to 
the association of one who has been a servant in 
her uncle's family.” 

“Just as you please” calmly answered the 
younger brother, as he put on his gloves and 
* With such a wife as I desire I 
shall not be under the necessity of seeking for 


turned to go. 
enjoyment abroad. I want a wife for my own 
fireside—not for yours !” 

As Edward spoke, he left his brother's store to 
seck his own place of labor; and Timothy, with 
a half-uttered oath upon his lips. went at work 
arranging his unpaid-for stock of goods. 


Ir was a cold evening, and a searching wind, 
that bore upon its bosom clouds of falling snow- 
flakes, went sweeping through the streets; but 
within the spacious parlors of Capt. Simpson, 
this outward show of stern old winter served 
only to add a charm to the well-filled grates, and 
make the inmates more happy and contented in 
their comfortable quarters. Upon the stool at 
the piano sat a young lady, who might have seen 
Her 


skin was fair to look upon—perhaps nature made 


twenty summers, or, perhaps, twenty-five. 


it so, and, perhaps, art had a hand in its snowy 
whiteness. The jewelry that flashed and sparkled 
upon her wrists, fingers, neck, ears, bosom, and 
hair, bore to the world an index of wealth, and 
it is not impossible that they all became her. 
She was rather tall, but yet she bore herself with 
a graceful ease, and her form was really symme- 
trical and fair. Forbush, a 
niece of Capt. Aaron Simpson. and she was, in 


Such was Arabella 


fact a belle, a beauty, one of those who com- 
mand a sort of wondering admiration, made to 
shine in a ball-room and adorn the parlor. 

Nearer to the fire-place, and by the side of a 
work-table, sat another female, whose age was 
more palpable than that of the former, and who, 
if not so dazzling in her appearance, was by far 
more lovely. She could not have seen more 
than eighteen summers, and the years that had 
rolled over her head seemed to have left all the 
warmth and sunshine of their seasons upon her 
brow, with none of their chilly frost. She was 
as unlike the other as the dove is unlike the 
eagle. Though one might stand entranced by 
her loveliness, yet it was all so gentle, so mild, 
and so sweet, that it commanded only the soul’s 
true worship of trustful, confiding love. Her 
face, with her soul of kindness shadowed forth 
in its every feature, was fair—not as the blaze of 
the noonday sun, but more like the beaming 
siniles of the sweet goddess Aurora. Such was 
Lizzy Florence, a young orphan girl, who had 
been for a month in the family of Capt. Simp- 
son, and who, it would seem, rather to make 
some compensation for her board than for the 
sake of the pay she might receive, was doing 
the sewing for the family. At the present time, 
however, she was engaged in looking over the 
pages of a magazine. 

Around on the other side of the grate from 
where sat Lizzy, reposed. within the depths of a 
eapacious stutfed chair, the form of old Capt. 
Aaron Simpson. a merry old fellow, who had 
spent the meridian of his days in the ups and 


downs of ocean life, and who had now settled 
down with 2 competent fortune to enjoy himself 
as best he could. He loved life for the joys it 
gave him, and he was never more happy than 
when he felt that he was imparting happiness to 
others. 


* Lizzy,” said the old man, who had been re- 


garding the fair girl for full ten minutes, * 
are you doing with that book /” 

* Book ?” repeated Lizzy, looking up from a 
page of advertisements, “ O, I'm just looking it 
over.” 

“* Over, is it?” returned the old man, with a 
You've 
been looking at that same page for the last ten 
minutes. Ah! I'm afraid, Lizzy, that there’s 
something else on your mind besides books !” 


merry sort of a twinkle in his eyes. 


“Yes, your kindness in giving me a home,” 
responded the fair girl, with a bright smile upon 
her face. “ That rests upon my mind.” 
“My uttered the old man. * I be- 
lieve you were thinking of that young—" 

Capt. Simpson said no more, for at that mo- 
ment Lizzy sprang from her chair and clapped 
her hand over his mouth, uttering, as she did so : 

* Stop, sir, I shan’t allow you to take liberties 
with my private affairs, even though I le for the 
present dependent upon your bounty.” 

A moment after the laughter-loving girl had 
taken her hand from the old man’s mouth, he 
gazed affectionately into her face, and then, in a 
low, half to 


murmuring himself, he 


uttered : 


tone, 


~ Ah, the man who gets you wont want money 
to make him happy!” 

Lizzy might have made a reply to this honest 
piece of flattery had not a servant at that mo- 
ment announced Messrs. Timothy and Edward 
Barbour, but as the name of the latter struck 
upon her ear, the old man thought the small 
hand which had been transferred from his lips 
to his shoulder trembled rather more than was 
its wont, and another twinkle, more roguish than 
the first, sparkled in his eyes. 

The young gentlemen entered the room, and 
were received by the old man with that kindness 
which marked the reception of all his friends, 
while the young ladies expressed an equal plea- 
sure in their visit, though they showed it some- 
what differently. Arabella paraded herself mag- 
nificently, smiled bewitchingly, and did not fear 
to speak her pleasure in words, while Lizzy, with 
a feeling too deep for outward show, only blush- 
ed as she received Edward's * good evening,” 
and then resumed her seat at the work-table. 

The evening had passed half away. Mr. 
Timothy Barbour and Arabella had been saving 
all sorts of fine things about music, poetry, 
prose, theatricals, &c., &c., while Edward had 
spent most of his time in a conversation with 
The old man talked of ships, 
storms, rocks, and foreign ports, and anon he 


Capt. Simpson. 


would listen to some of his young friend's re- 
marks upon business matters, such as stocks, 
stores, and markets. Lizzy, all this time, re- 
mained an almost silent member of the social 
company. 

Now Capt. Simpson's parlors were very long. 
Timothy and Arabella were by the street win- 
dows, and at the other end of the apartments 
there were also windows which overlooked the 
garden, said windows being situated in deep, 
tapestried alcoves. At length Lizzy Florence 
arose from her seat by the table and went to one 


of these back windows, where she seated herself 


upon an ottoman. Why she should have done 
this it is almost impossible to tell, for the otto- 
man in that recess was not half so comfortable 
aseat as had been the easy chair by the fire 
which she had left. She could not have gone 
there to enjoy the garden scenery, for everything 
was covered with snow, nor could she have gone 
there to look at the moon and stars, for the 
thickly falling snow-flakes entirely hid them 
from view. The next movement was made by 
old Simpson, who, without a word of farewell, 
put up his helm and sailed out of the room. 
Edward gazed about him for a moment, after 
he was thus left A projection of the 
Moorish arch that divided the two parlors hid 
Arabella and his brother from view, but an acci- 
dental glance upon the surface of a tell-tale 
mirror revealéd to him the solemn fact that Mr. 
Timothy was most ardently pressing to his lips 


alone. 


the fair hand of the glittering belle. Perhaps 
this circumstance afforded to Edward an exam- 
ple, for with a sudden impulse he started from 
his chair, and went to the recess, where sat Liz- 
zy Florence. Tremblingly he seated himself by 
her side, and, seeming to follow up the plan he 


| had in view, he took one of her hands unresist- 
| ingly within his own. 

* Miss Florence.” he said, his heart fluttering 
the while as though it would, if possible, pre- 
vent his utterance, * pardon me if I put to you 
a question upon the answer to which may de- 
pend much of the happiness of my earthly 
future.” 

Lizzy made no reply ; she let her hand remain 

& prisoner, and she trembled violently. Edward 
gained courage, and with his heart stilled to a 
state of anxious suspense, he continued : 

“ Something tells me that the dearest wish of 
my heart will not be erushed. When first I 

| saw you I looked upon you as one worthy of 
even heaven's love, your society has been to me 
a bright hour of sunlight and joy, and I would 
ask that that hour might be extended through 
my life’s pilgrimage. 


I love you, Lizzy, with a 
firm and ardent love, a love that springs from 
an honest heart. Can you 
Will you be mine for life 7” 


return that love? 


* Not now, Edward,” murmured the fair girl. 
* One as poor as myself would. I fear, prove a 
| sad weight upon your rising fortune. There are 
others more wealthy, perhaps, than I, who 

| might—" 
Lizzy hesitated as she spoke, and Edward felt 
a warm tear drop upon his hand. The silent 
messenger sent a thrill of almost intoxicating 
hope through his veins, and eagerly he uttered : 
“QO, lay not upon my heart such a sin as that. 
My soul knows not how to Larter its love! I 
have not rushed headlong and blindly into this 
fond hope, for not even to possess you would I 


run the risk of dragging you into want. I have 
studied my prospects, and I know I can support 
a happy home. I cannot make it magnificent, 
but it shall be above want, and with your hap- 
py. joyful presence to make glad my heart and 
lead me to the altar of Christian perseverance, 
my hearthstone shall glow with a blissful rapture 
| that the proud Arabella, with all her wealth, 
could never bestow. May I hope !” 

| Even in the deep shadows of the Indian tap- 
| estry Lizzy Florence's eyes might have been 
| seen to sparkle in their happy lustrous light, 
| and, in tones all frank and fearless. she mur- 
| mured: 

| “As Tam, you have loved me! 
am yours, and I ain happy!” 


As Iam, I 


* Nep.” said Timothy, as. on the next morn- 
ing, the younger brother entered his store, “1 
| am the happiest man alive. 
| mine! 


The heiress is 
I have pressed my suit, and the beauti- 
ful Arabella has promised to be mine !” 


“Then I wish you joy of your conquest,” 
quietly remarked Edward, “and if you look for 
your only joy in gold, you will surely have plen- 
ty of it.” 


“To be sure I will,” exclaimed Timothy, as 
he rubbed his hands in the exuberance of his 
satisfaction. 


~ And now, Ned, I advise you to 
drop that foolish whim about your love for 
Capt. Simpson's sewing-girl, and pick up a wife 
that is worth something. There is Fidelia Mor- 
timer, worth thirty thousand, at least—then there 
is either of Mrs. Fitzcross’s daughters, both rich, 
and they are all after you. But you wont make 
ahit like mine. Only think! J/a/fa million!” 

* Mortimer! — Fitzcross ! — Fitz-wheedledee !” 
uttered Edward, in a tone of contempt. 
as fortunate as yourself. 


“Tam 
Lizzy Florence has 
promised to become my wife !” 


“ Edward Barbour, are you in earnest ¢” 
* Timothy Barbour, I am !" 

“'Then go to —. But 
You might 
have marricd a moderate fortune, but as you 


Go and marry her! 
don’t you think to hang upon me. 


have chosen to throw yourself away, you may 
now take care of yourself as best you can.” 

* Timothy,” said the younger brother, in a 
tone of heart-felt pain, * this is unkind. When 
you first entered business I took my four thou- 
sand dollars—my little all—from the bank and 
lent it to you. Ihave asked you neither bonus 
nor interest ; and now, though IT will never ask of 
you pecuniary aid, yet I would ask your kind- 
ness, your good-will.” 


* You need not twit me because you lent me 
money,” returned Timothy, in an angry tone. 
soon as I am married, you shall be paid, 
with interest in full; but I never will—" 

Edward Barbour did not stop to hear the re- 
mainder of his brother's remarks, but with a 
sorrowful countenance he turned away and left 
the store. * * 

One month had passed away, and Arabella 
Fortush had become the wife of Timothy Bar- 
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COMPANION. 


bour, merchant. It was evening, and within | riner who, in setting out upon his voyage, ima- 


the sumptuous parlor of Capt. Simpson the 
well-tilled grate sent forth its welcome warmth. 
The old captain was there in his big easy chair, 
He 


was alone—and yet he was not alone, for within 


conning the columns of an evening paper. 


the hangings of one of the alcove windows were 
ensconsed Edward Barbour and Lizzy Florence, 
The 
old man was just turning over the paper, when 
one of the servants announced Mr. Timothy 


hidden from view, and happy as angels. 


Barbour, and in a moment more that young 
gentleman entered the room. Edward and Liz- 
zy would have left their place of uninventional 
concealment, but an instinctive dislike to being 
seen by the visitor prevented. 

“ Mr. Simpson,” said Timothy, ina somewhat 
tremulous manner, after the civilities of the 
evening had been passed, “J have called upon 
you on rather a peculiar, and, I may say, deli- 
cate business.” 

* Ah,” uttered the old man, raising his spee- 
tacles and his eyebrows at the same time, but 
uttering no further remark. 

“Yes The fact is, 


our marriage relation has been so short that 1 


sir,” resumed Timothy. 


feel a little delicacy in broaching the matter to 
my wite at present; but at the present time I 
am sadly in want of a small sum of money to 
help me over a business pinch.” 

“ D’ye want to borrow some of me !” bluntly 
asked Simpson. 

“O, no, I—I—ahem—merely wished you to 
break the ice for me.” 

* Break the ice 

“I mean, that you should broach the matter 
to my wife,” said Timothy, breathing more 
freely, now that the “ cat was out.” 

“ Why, really, my dear sir,” returned the old 
man, “I have nothing in the world to do with 
your wife’s property.” 

But you might hint the subject to her, my 
dear captain. A few thousands would answer 
me,—say six thousand.” 

“ Six thousand what ?” 

“ Why, sir, six thousand dollars, to be sure,” 
answered Timothy. 

“ What, from your wife?” 

“ Why not 

“Why not? Why, simply because I don’t be- 
lieve she owns six thousand dollars !” 

“ Capt Simpson, I beg you will not trifle with 
me, sir,” uttered Timothy, trembling and turn- 
ing pale at the fearful suspicion that flashed 
upon him. 

“ By no means, sir,” returned the old man, in 
a tone that carried conviction with it. “I mean 
what I say when I tell you that your wife is not 
worth, of her own estate, over four thousand 
dollars !” 

“ Death and fury!” exclaimed the astounded 
bridegroom, leaping from his chair and clinch- 
ing his hands. “ Then I have been most basely 
deceived !” 

“ Deceived, Mr. Barbour? 
has deceived you ?” 

“ You, sir! Everybody, sir!” uttered the ex- 
cited man. “I was led to believe that my wife 
was worth half a million of dollars !” 

© Really, sir, I don’t see how you could have 
entertained such an idea,” said Capt. Simpson, 
without betraying any anger at his visitor's 
manner. 

“J will tell you how, sir. The world was 
given to understand that your niece was weal- 
thy, and you have suffered them to think so. 
You ‘new that was the impression, and yet you 
did not contradict it.” 

“ W-h-e-w !” came from the old man’s lips in 
a prolonged whistle. “Now I begin to see 
through it. Oho, that’s it! Ha, ha, ha! Why, 
Timothy, you've caught the wrong fish! It’s my 
other niece that’s salted down with half a million 
dollars !” 

“ Your other niece?” gasped Timothy, catch- 
ing at a chair for support, and gradually sinking 
into it. 

“ Yes, sir, my other niece. 


How, what, who 


That little witch 
of a Lizzy Florence is the golden niece !” 

“ Your sewing-girl ?” faintly articulated Timo- 
thy. 

* Sewing-flum-a-diddle !” 
man, with an energetic expression. 


responded the old 
“ She tried 
to sew herself out of the company of those who 
would want nothing but her money, and I think 
she has succeeded. Timothy, had you asked 
me, or had you even asked Arabella concerning 
her fortune, you would have learned the truth ; 
but it seems that you have been steering on the 
You are something like a ma- 


wrong 


gines to himself a luminous beacon somewhere 
ahead, and, without chart or compass, steers 
recklessly for it. -He finds out too late that his 
supposed beacon is nothing but a ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisp, but, having got fairly upon the sea, he 
must weather it out the best way he can. You 
have got the wife you wanted, and one whom 
you swore you loved for herself alone, and I 
have no doubt that, with proper training, she 
Arabella and Liz- 
zy are both my nieces, and though I must ad- 
mit that, for her own benefit, Miss Florence has 
practised a little deception, yet your wife has 
not. If you have been deceived, it was by your 
own cupidity. But don't be downhearted ; for, 
if you prove a faithful husband, you shall not 


will be all that you deserve. 


suffer materially from your error, though the 
wealth at which you grasped has most truly 
slipped through your fing rs!" 

With a trembling step and a bowed head, 
Timothy Barbour left the house. 

*O, Lizzy!" uttered Edward, as soon as his 
brother had gone, “it was not right to deceive 
me thus!” 

* And will you love me less now that you find 
yourself deprived of the pleasure of incessant 
toil in my behalf?” archly asked the fuir girl, as 
she cast a look of melting tenderness up into 
the face of her companion. 

“dward caught the lovely being to his arms, 
but his answer was drowned in the loud din of 
a long and hearty laugh which at that moment 
burst forth from the lips of the old captain. 

One of the first acts of the gentle Lizzy, after 
her marriage with Edward, was to bestow upon 
Arabella a munificent gift, meant, of course, as 
a delicate token from the younger to the elder 
brother. Timothy received its benefit—he knew 
from whence it came; and he lived to be a wiser 
and a better man. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
IT IS THE MERRY CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
Air—* Tara’s Hall.” 


BY P. M. HIGGINS. 


It is the merry Christmas night, 
And round the festive board 

We meet in friendship’s bonds, with smiles 
That cheer each kindly word ; 

And though sad thoughts of by-gone days 
May come our breasts to chill, 

Some warm pulsations beat there yet, 
That drown our sorrows still. 


O, better far forget the past, 
Its troubles and its bliss, 

And hoping for a brighter time, 
We ‘ll make a heaven of this. 

With faded joys and buried hopes 
That only breathe of care, 

°T were useless now to grieve the heart 
While memory ’s busy there. 


But fur away are loving ones, 
Who claim our fondest glow ; 

A bitter pang my bosom rends, 
To think upon them now. 

From lip to lip our fond names pass, 
We hear not what they say, 

And tears, perhaps, they ’ll shed for us, 
Poor exiles fur away. 


Then here's a health to you and them 
Who pine for us at home ; 

And here is to the Irish land, 
Beyond the Atlantic’s foam. 

May comforts through each changing year, 
Their earthly portion be, 

And may the green old isle once more 
Stand proud, erect and free. 

Salem, Mass., January, 1852. 


+ > 


SINGING AT WORK. 


Give us, O give us the man who sings at his 
work! Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of those who follow the same pur- 
suit in silent sullenness. He will do more in the 
same time—he will do it better—he will perse- 
vere longer. One is searcely sensible to fatigue 
whilst he marches to music. The very stars are 
said to make harmony as they revolve in their 
spheres. Wondrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness—altogether past calculation its powers of 
endurance. Efforts to be permanently useful, 
must be uniformly joyous—a spirit all sunshine 
—graccful from very gladness—beautiful because 
bright —Evchange paper. 


THE INNOCENT MAID. 


My mother, she tells me— 
“ Nature has given thee 

Lips to speak with, my daughter, my own ; 

And so thou must use them for speaking alone.” 
But why are they red, then? 

White lips would answer for speaking as well ; 
And why has she said, then— 

* Only for speaking? O! who can tell 
A poor little innocent girl like me, 
For what, but to speak with, can my mouth be? 
From the German of Candius 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


MEMORIES OF BOSTON. 


Here I sit and muse full ofter, 

On the dear old scenes of home, 
And my feelings quickly soften 

As fond memories thronging come 
Of the ceaseless hum and bustle 

In each long and crowded street, 
Where the silks and satins rustle, 

To the tread of hurrying feet. 


Dear old town of toil and traffic, 
What shall tarnish thy renown? 
Boz, who wields a pen so graphic 
Vainly sought to write thee down. 
History's voice is idly speaking 
Of thy glorious days of old, 
Like a sunbeam vainly seeking 
To gild refined and glittering gold. 


Thou canst boast, resplendent city, 
Of the brave old Faneuil Hall, 
Where our fathers, shrewd and witty, 
Put in motion first the ball 
Of glorious liberty, which, ever 
Like avalanche shall onward roll, 
Till vile oppression’s neck it severs, 
And crushes out its ruthless soul. 


Here the stern and lion-hearted, 
In the days long, long gone br, 

On the foe like tigers darted, 
Scorned to either yield or fly ! 

And where yon noble shaft aspirant, 
Rears its granite head on high, 

They taught full many a heartless tyrant, 
The quickest mode of all—to die! 


Brave old town! afar I ‘ve wandered 
On the land and on the sea ; 

Beneath Italia’s skies pondered, 
But never found a place like thee! 

Kind hearts and true are ever clustered 
Around each cheerful, blazing hearth ; 

And never, on this earth were mustered 
A people more renowned for worth ! 

U. S. Ship Prebie, January, 1852. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE EXQUISITE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“The exquisite gentleman” never runs after 
the omnibus, nor hurries himself lest the cars 
should leave him; yet with all his leisure he 
has a great deal todo. There is the process of 
rising in the morning, that vulgar habit that no- 
body can do for you; the everlasting process of 
washing himself, and calling for the barber; the 
dread lest his whiskers should be disturbed from 
that foreign look he has imitated ; and the slav- 
ish work of eating his breakfast, which is an- 
other thing for which nobody can be paid to do 
the job satisfactorily. Then in winter the ther- 
mometer is rarely adjusted to the right degree ; 
the roll and steak not perfect; the coffee is a 
little too weak, or rather cold, and the sips be- 
tween it and the morning journal are slowly 
and leisurely taken. Then, too, the morning 
gown and slippers want to be exchanged for a 
fashionable promenade dress. The gold spec- 
tacles are dimmed in the eyes, and the finest 
grasscloth handkerchief is used a long time in 
clearing them; the nail brush and the hair brush 
are dexterously applied; the dickey refuses to 
stand just as it was designed, the outside wrap- 
per has a slight wrinkle under the arm, and the 
walking is so slippery that those “ villanous 
overshoes”” must be worn to ensure safety. Do 
not tell me this is an idle man. Has he not en- 
gaged to call on little Miss D, and lounge half 
an hour in the fashionable drawing room? Is 
he not expected to know the merits of every 
public performer on the stage, or in the concert 
room? Are not his white kids every day or 
two in a soiled condition, demanding re-cleans- 
ing? Has not a new fashion just appeared in 
the brim or crown of the last imported hat? Is 
he not vexed about procuring tickets for the 
concert where he can have a conspicuous seat ? 
And in the insurance office how fares he? Con- 
stantly does he hear it reiterated, that he is a 
man of leisure ; still he feels the sad mistake they 
are under. Is he not now hastily driven to the 
confectioner’s, where he calls for a cup of mocha 
anda tart? Then has he not to appear on the 
promenade ground, to give and receive some of 
the most exquisite bows of the season,t he delight 
of which so entrances him that he is all unmind- 
ful of the note of two o'clock, until he finds the 
streets only filled with hungry gormandizers ; he 
makes his way to his boarding-house, where his 
landlady apologizes for the ent goose and the 


left turkey legs, or the cold boiled mutton, and 
“ does hope Mr. Snooks will find his account in 
her rice pudding,” which she well knows is his 
deadly aversion. Do you tell me that such a 
man would vote for the Maine liquor law, which 
would deprive him of his only remaining solace, 
a glass of hock or old sherry? Just as soon 
would he lend his influence for the anti-tobacco 
members who would force him to give up that 
comfort next to a good wife, his charming rega- 
lia, whose curling smoke so beautifully waves, 
and penetrates and perfumes the garments in 
yonder closet. 

Old croaking working people scout at the ex- 
quisite gentleman, and tell what a useless life he 
leads ; but does he not turn upon them the in- 
terrogatory, what business is this to them? He 
pays his debts, leaves money enough to bury 
him handsomely, and erect a tall monument 
over his remains, and the residue goes to hun- 
gry aunts, uncles and cousins, who only curse 
his memory that he did not leave the entire sum 
to each one of them! 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
“GIVE ME A HOME.” 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 

Give me a home where the evening winds play, 
And breathe all so low in the ear; 

Where the night is not night, but with love is all day, 
And the leaf never once grows sere ; 

Where the emerald grass springs in long, tufted knots, 
And the wind sigheth gently between, 

And the shadows drop down in their dark, checkered spots, 
As if hiding the deep, deeper green. 


Give me a home by some cool, glassy stream, 
Where the gables their images show ; 

Where the long trailing vines are as in a sweet dream, 
And droop from the eaves hanging low ; 

Where in summer the sound of the turtle is shrill, 
As it comes from the dank pool afar; 

And the chorus of insects. from meadow and hill, 
Begins with the earliest star. 


Give me, 0 give me a home in a wood, 
A home in a wood wild and free ; 
Where the many-voiced thoughts that on the heart brood, 
May expand and grow great with each tree ; 
Where the bee cometh daily to gather the thyme, 
And the squirrels so busily run, 
And the mosses so gray grow still grayer with time, 
And in silence the cireling years run. 
Riverside, Ct., January, 1852. 


ORIGIN OF CERTAIN WORDS. 


The “ bayonet” tells us that it was first made 
at Bayonne ; “cambrics” that they came from 
Cambray ; “ damask” from Damascus ; “ arras ” 
from the city of the same name; “ cordwain” 
from Cordova; “currants” from Corinth; the 
“guinea,” that it was originally coined out of 
gold brought from the African coast so called. 
Such, indeed, is the manufacturing progress of 
England, that we now send our calicoes and 
muslins to India and the East; yet the words 
give standing witness that we once imported 
them from thence ; for “ calico” is from Calicut, 
and “muslin” from Moussul, a city in Asiatic 
Turkey — Trench. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO A LOST ONE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
Like a harp, crushed and broken, 
Am I without thee ; 
My heart’s vow unspoken, 
Unwhispered must be. 
Or, an altar forsaken, 
Till radiance divine 
From heaven shall awaken 
The fire on the shrine. 


Like an altar vase shattered 
And given to the air, 

Thy sweet soul seems scattered 
In memories rare. 

But the altar ’s forsaken 
Where thou wert divine ; 

No glance can awaken 
The fire on the shrine. 

New York, January, 1852. 


TELESCOPES. 
An important invention has been made in tele- 


Scopes, possessing such extraordinary powers 
that some, three and a half inches, with an ex- 
tra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double stars; 
with the same telescope, weighing only three 
ounces, can be seen a person’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object 
from sixteen to twenty miles. They supersede 
every other kind for the waistcoat ‘pocket, and 


| are of larger and all sizes, with increasing pow- 


| ers accordingly —London Globe. 


As the swollen columns of ascending smoke, 
So solid awells thy grandeur, pigmy man !— Young. 
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SLEASOIYS PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM SOMPANION. 


PONY PHAETON. 


The unique little carriage represented 
above, was built by Mr. Andrews, the mayor 
of Southampton. for Queen Victoria. The 
carriage was landed at the royal wharf, at 
East Cowes, and thence conveyed to the front 
of the palace, where it was closely inspected 
by her Majesty, Prince Albert, and Colonel 
Bouverie, the equerry.in waiting. The queen 

, and the prince expressed to the mayor their 
entire satisfaction with the style, elegance 
and extraordinary lightness of the construc- 
tion of the carriage, which scarely weighs 3 
ewt. The height of the fore wheels is only 
eighteen inches, and of the hind wheels, thirty 

— inches. The Phaeton is cane body, of George 
i the Fourth style, with moveable head; the 
fore part is iron, but very light and elegant, 
and beautifully painted. ‘The selection of the 
phaeton was, we believe, suggested by the 
queen, and it is intended for the sole use of 
her majesty, who will drive in it a very small 
Shetland pony. The tires of the wheels are 
wide, to prevent cutting up the lawns and 
grounds around the palace. The workman- 
ship is very beautiful : it bears no sign of roy- 
alty, but a small crown painted at the back. 


AMERICANISMS. 

Reading in an English review, the other 
day, a severe article upon the universal love 
of money in the American people, recalled an 
anecdote of a friend, who was travelling in 
our immaculate fatherland last year. 

A gentleman and two ladies were visiting 
the courts in London, when, just at the door 
of the Chancellor's Court, one of the ladies 
dropped a barege veil from her arm ; a highly 
respectable looking, well dressed man picked 
it up. She said “ Thank you,” but he imme- 
diately turned to the gentleman with, “ Can't 
you give me something? She might have 
lost it entirely!’ They stopped in amaze- 
ment while the gentleman, after some search, 
produced two pennies, which the Englishman 
took with an air of great satisfaction, and 
left the Americans wiser people than he found 
them ; for paying for a common courtesy 
was a new idea to the unpolished New Eng- 
lander. Throughout the country, they found 
money always expected, and, if forgotten, 
asked for, when the smallest act of attention 
was rendered ; and that too by a class of per- 
sons who, in our own country, would consid- 
er such a tender an insult. 

After their arrival in the United States, the 
same party accidentally left their trunks at 
one of the railways to Boston. Arrived at 
the station here, they summoned the baggage- 
master, told him their difficulties, and that 
the trunks would probably arrive by the mid- 
night train—wishing him to see them, and 
send them by a safe conveyance to their ho- 
tel. He furnished a pencil and card for the 
address, and after a considerable time, the 
arrangements being settled, the gentleman 
drew out his purse. “Keep your money,” 
said the baggage-master, with a somewhat 
contemptuous gesture, “I hope I can doa 
kindness without being paid for it.” They 
told him they had been widely over the old 
countries, and forgotten there were such men 
as he at home, not having seen one at all like 
him in all the Old World. Travelling Eng- 
lishmen, unaware of this superiority, are 
thrusting their money upon every one who 
renders them an attention they would be 
obliged to pay for at home, and unwittingly 
tending to destroy one of the peculiar features 
of our society —Boston Transcript. 


LORD BYRON’S SISTER. 


We notice that our friends of Harper’s 
Magazine, in speaking of the recent death of 
the sister of Lord Byron, speak of her as 
“ Mrs. Lee.” This is erroneous, as her desig- 
nation was “The Hon. Augusta Leigh.” 
Chancing to have had the happiness and hon- 
or of an acquaintance with this lady, we once 
asked for an autograph of her brother's, and 
received, is curious ye 

rough draught of one of his poems, with a 
and e will, some 
day, publish it, copied in an engraving—for 
it would be encouraging to young poets to 
see a poem of Lord Byron, as first begun. 
It looks unpromising enough! In the note 
with which Mrs. Leigh sent to us this relic, 


PONY PHAETON BUILT FOR QUEEN VICTORIA. 


she makes an admission which it may 
not be uninstructive to quote, of having 
shared in the universal undervaluation 
of living genius. We should have look- 
ed to the beloved and devotedly at- 
tached sister of Lord Byron, if to any 
one, for an exemption from this, but, 
like others, she required time and mem- 
ory, to create the perspective with 
which to fully understand the greatn ss 
near her. In the note we speak of, she 
says : 

* * “Tt will gratify me much if 
you should consider it worthy of a place 
in your collection of autographs, or I 
would look again among the papers I 
possess for one which would suit your 
purpose better. I am not sure whether 


PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


you did not also desire his signature, 
which is rather difficult for me to give, 
as he scarcely ever signed his name at 
full length, and, not anticipating the 
value which would be attached to them, 
I alas! destroyed franks without num- 
ber.” 

Mrs. Leigh’s rooms were small, and 
crammed with objects of taste, books, 
and a lady’s luxurious belongings, all 
exquisitely arranged. In person she 
was tall and slender, and had the re- 
mains of beauty, with a singularly nat- 
ural and easy distinction of style and 
manner. In the more intimate circle 
to which she belonged, she was exceed- 
ingly beloved and greatly admired.— 
Home Journal. 


THE CHILD AND THE TIGER. 


In the far east, “on a stern and rock-bound coast,” the encroaching 
waters of the ever restless ocean have formed an estuary, separating 
from the mainland a bold and beautiful promontory, called from its 
singular appearance, “ The Dolphin’s Nose,” on whose green and rich- 
ly wooded summit, man, with good taste, has erected a castellated 
building, with turrets and towers overlooking the sea. A covered way 
leads from the house to a detached building, surrounded by a very 
high wall, by way of protection from beasts of prey. This formed the 
sleeping apartment of the widowed master of the mansion, and in an 
inner room was the little bed on which reposed his son and heir, a 
—- boy. A lamp was burning, and the light fell on a mirror which 
stood opposite the door, the only article of furniture to. mark that wo- 
man once “had part and portion there.” It was midnight—the infant 
slept “calm as a child’s repose ;” but the father could not sleep—fast- 
thronging memories of by-gone days, the thoughts of that dear partner 
separated from him by the hand of death, anxieties regarding the wel- 
fare of his child, and official duties, stole over him and combined to 
keep him watchful. The weather was oppressive, though every door 
and window was open to woo each passing breeze. His child awakes 
and cries, and the attention of the lonely watcher is at once arrested ; 
suddenly he observes a dim and shadowy form creep by him, with 
stealthy step, into the room that held his child. Is it a dream or phan- 
tom conjured up by the memories of the past? The light of a solitary 
lamp swung from above, and glanced upon the coat of a huge royal 
tiger, which, impelled by hunger, and attracted by the cries of the child, 
had sprung over the protecting wall. ©, the intense, the breathless 
agony of that moment, which allows scarce time for thought, none for 
action! The royal brute sees his own image reflected in the mirror, to 
him as the —— of an enemy ; scowl reflects scowl, and as he crouch- 
es for a spring, his silent enemy is prepared also; one wave of his 
snaky tail, one indignant growl, one bound, and the mirror falls clash- 
ing around him in countless glittering fragments. Scarce two more 
bounds, the first through the suite of chambers, the second over the 
wall, and he had sped far away to the solitary lair, far away in the deep 
throbbing of his panting heart; and the father kneels with clasped 
hands over the bed of his child. And when the animation had return- 
ed, when the mantling blood flowed back through his veins, his grati- 
tude to the Almighty hand which had willed that his child should be 
spared, was not loud but deep. He soon followed his loved partner to 
the tomb, and they both lay buried in a shady spot, side by side, un- 
heeding the “summer sun’s most piercing rays, and the vexed ocean at 
the topmost swell.” The infant thus preserved has since been amidst 
the roar of cannon and the clang of war. 
He bears a charmed life. The hand of the 
God of mercy is upon him, and has not suf- 
fered that one hair of his head should perish. 
— Colonial Magazine. 


SKETCH OF THE MERSEY. 

It was now about seven o'clock when they 
reached one of the great picrs outside the 
dock gates, and walked there to and fro, look- 
ing out upon the broad Mersey. Far down, 
towards the mouth of the river, ships innum- 
erable lingered about the Cheshire shore ; 
here opposite, they went and came like pas- 
sengers in a street. Stately brig or schooner 
here and there moved down, with now and 
then a bend, like the slight curtesy of some 
graceful ball-room beauty ; little alert steam- 
ers flashed backward and forward from shore 
to shore ; heavy sloops and barges lay still on 
the water, with the great red-barked sail flap- 
ping disconsolately for want of wind; and 
yonder a strange sight—a great sea athlete, 
with its cordage bare as winter trees, and its 
three tall masts helplessly appealing to the 
sky, pounced upon and carried off by a little 
steaming, snorting demon, about as long as 
the victim’s bowsprit. The one a majestic 
ship A I, freighted with many hundred souls, 
written of in newspapers, its name tremulous- 
ly laid up in hearts; and the song of the 
sailors, clustering like bees, comes pleasantly 
over the river, as they heave up the heav 
anchor, slowly swinging by the great vessel's 
side. The other is a steam-tug, with one man 
at the helm and another on the paddle-box, 
and a third expatiating idly on the deck, while 
some black intelligences in the engine-room 
keep the ogre there in play; but helplessly, 
hopelessly, and in desponding silence, for now 
the yo heave ho! has ceased, the noble ship 
glides through the water, in the wake of the 
small exultant demon, as it flies through the 
churned waves with its snort of triumph. 
Cowed and trembling looks the giant victim ; 
swift and silent rushes on the elfin captor. 
Prosaic owners call this little spirit the Ma 
Agnes. The Mary Agnes! One feels it 
should be the Fate, or the Retribution, or the 
Terrible, or some of these stern, grim, old 
men-of-war names, as on with demoniac speed 
and silence it carries off its prey out to the 
wide sea, to leave it there to all the chances 
of peril and shipwreck ; and one feels a thrill 
of awe, as they pass away out from the shad- 
ow of the guarding rock and peaceful river to 
the great water where ships are wrecked and 
men disappear to be seen no more For by- 
and-by the spirit comes back out of infinity, 
where its victim is lost, and carries off another 
and another, and all hopelessly submit ; great, 
noble, majestic, material form; small, invin- 
cible, created spirit, there can be no contest 
between the twain —AHistory of John Drayton, 
a Liverpool Engineer. 


THE FEMALE CAPACITY. 

Women, in their course of action, describe 
a smaller circle than men; but the perfection 
of a circle consists not in its dimensions, but 
in its correctness. There may be here and 
there a soaring female who looks down with 
disdain on the paltry affairs of “this dim 
speck called earth,” who despises order and 
regularity as indications of a grovelling spir- 
it; but asound mind judges directly contrary. 
The larger the capacity, the wider is the space 
of duties it takes in. Proportion and propri- 
ety are among the best secrets of domestic 
wisdom ; and there is no surer test of integrity 
than a well proportioned expenditure —More 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“ Blanche,” an Icident of the Revolution, a story, by 
Mrs. M. E. Robinson. 

“The Two Lawyers, or the Highway Witness,” a story, 
by Syivanus Cons, JR. 

“ The Three Sixes, or the Miseries of Good Luck,” a hu- 
morous sketch, by the ’Un. 

“The Grisette, a story,’’ by LizuTeNant Murray. 

“ Hope on,”’ verses, by A. 

“The Poor,”’ lines, by Conrap 8. Keyser. 

“ Let us be Friends,”’ verses, by Mrs. M. 8. M. TaYLor. 

* Musings at Night,” lines, by Owen G. WARREN. 

Questions,’ verses, by Geo. CANNING HILL. 

“The Spirit Voice,” lives, by E. J. Hanpinog. 

“To Louis Kossuth,” verses, by F. C. 8. Huravt. 

“The Old Stone Church,” lines, by W T. limsee. 

“ Home,” verses, by Mrs. R. T. ELDREDGE. 

“ Thoughts on °62,”’ by James CRUICKSHANKS, JR. 

“The Halls of Science,” verses, by W. E. KNow ss. 

for some Spot,’’ lines, by Frances ARCHER. 

“The Mother's Charge,”’ verses, by F. Gzyvirrs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A capital picture will be given, representing a South 
American Coffee Plantation, and the process of gathering 
the coffee. 

A fine engraving giving a view of a herd of River Deer, 
as they appear in a state of nature. 

A picture from an original ae Clenrell, represent- 
ing what is called “ Frost Fair,” on the Thames, near 
London Bridge. 

A spirited picture giving a faithful representation of the 
bombardment of the city of Salee by the French fleet. 

A fine likeness of Frederika Bremer, the Swedish au- 
thoress, lately in this country. 

A fine copy of the great Telescope used at the Observa- 
tory, Cambridge, Mass. 

A figure will be presented of a Horse wearing a new style 
of Harness, lately invented in London. 

A view of Cleveland, Ohio, taken from the lake, and 
giving a view of ihe new Iron Light-House in the fore- 
ground. 


A winter scene on the Mill Pond, Boston, 
the Fishermen and their Boats while 
Fishery. 


resentin; 


engaged in the Ee 


A fine national again, giving a full length portrait 
of Washington, from an original painting. 

A very curious representation of a Physalia, or Portu- 
guese Man-of-War, as sailors term this singular marine 
animal 


A winter scene in Paris, giving a picture of Sleighing in 


the Champs Elysees. 


MR. AND MISS GEO. HB. BARRETT, 

Father and daughter, have been performing at 
the Howard Atheneum for a few days past. 
Mr. Barrett’s title to the position of a first class 
stock actor has long been established, while his 
daughter’s, in her performance, shows far more 
than ordinary talent. Miss Barrett is not hand- 
some, yet with a winning manner, and minute 
attention to stage effect, she accomplishes much. 
Owing to the very poor manner in which she 
and her father are supported at the Howard, the 
public have not a fair chance to judge of her 
histronic powers. 


Wixturor Hovusre.—This long established 
and popular hotel is now under the sole charge 
of Mr. Silsbee, the former host of the U. S. Ho- 
tel, and more lately of the Long Island House. 
Mr. Silsbee’s long experience in his business, 
with a natural tact calculated to please, must 
continue to render the Winthrop the favorite re- 
sort it has ever been for those travellers and per- 
sons who seek for comfort and social enjoyment 
in a first class hotel. 


Fiert.—The London Chronicle mentions that 
the White Squall, an American vessel, engaged 
in the London and China trade, had made the 
passage from Whampoa to the East India dock 
in 106 days. 


ComPpLIMENTARY.—The ladies of Medford 
have presented Mr. Crook, the conductor of the 
Medford Branch Railroad, with an elegant silver 
cup, valued at $30. 


TueatricaL—William Dinneford, long and 
well known to the theatrical world, died at Pa- 
nama on the 8th of December. 


Tuis Way.—M. Emile Girardin has adver- 
tised his house in Paris for sale. It is under- 
stood he intends removing to the United States. 

Genzrovus.—Cassius M. Clay has given $100 
to the Kossuth Fund. 


COST OF OUR PAPER. 

Probably there is not one person in a hundred 
who realizes, on examining our Pictorial, how 
much labor and expense has been employed 
upon the number before them. To commence 
with—the Pictorial is printed on the finest paper, 
in the mammoth size, and none but the best of 
material is used; therefore we have to be at the 
expense and trouble, to begin with, that are em- 
ployed upon a miscellaneous weekly paper, and 
in addition, to expend the very heavy sum weekly 
necessary to bring out a pictorial paper. Let 
us give the reader some idea of the special ar- 
rangements in our illustrated department. 

First, the block must be prepared upon which 
the designer draws the picture. There is but 


one kind of wood that can be used for this pur- 
pose, that is the finest of box-wood, which we 
import from Smyrna, and a mere block, neces- 
sary for one of our four column pictures, costs 
some two dollars before the designer receives it. 
Then some timely subject must be selected, and 
the designer is engaged some three or four days 
or more in the drawing, at a cost of from fen to 
twenty dollars per block. The drawing complete, 
the block then passes into the engraver's hands, 
who is employed upon it from ten to fourteen 
days (and often night and day), at a cost of 
from twenty to thirty-five dollars each. 

From the engraver’s hand the block passes to 
the electroypist, where it undergoes a most 
scientific and curious process, at an additional 
cost of from five to seven dollars, which produces 
a copper-face surface upon metal, giving as fine 
an impression as copper-plate itself. Thus it 
will at once be seen that a single four-column 
block, or picture, before it is put upon the press, 
costs us on an average from forty to fifty dollars. 
Now when the reader turns over these pages, 
and counts for himself the number of engravings 
which we give each week, he will perhaps arrive 
at some just conception of the expense of time, 
money, and brains that are lavished upon the 
Pictorial. 

But we have only enumerated the cost and 
labor of one department of the paper, and have 
not described in detail the extra trouble and 
labor of printing engravings over simple types. 
The hours of time occupied in overlaying and 
underlaying the engravings, to bring them up to 
the proper impression, and to give to them upon 
the press an artistic effect ; and after all, the con- 
stant watching that this class of printing requires 
from the very best and most experienced of 
pressmen. 

The care and unremitting labor of the editorial 
department, in seeing to the letter-press and 
general character of the literary part of the pa- 
per, writing descriptions of cuts, news items, 
making up selections, and editorials, these must 
speak for themselves. But we think we have 
already explained enough to show the general 
reader the large capital necessarily invested in 
our enterprise, and that nothing short of an im- 
mense circulation enables us to afford the Picto- 
rial at the price for which we issue it. 

Thinking these items concerning the journal 
we send to them weekly would interest the read- 
ers of our paper, we have detailed them here that 
they may also justly estimate the work we 
produce with so much labor and expense, but 
which is nevertheless a delight to us, since it is 
so fully appreciated by our army of subscribers. 

THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 

The first volume of the Pictorial is now 
for sale at our office, and at all the periodi- 
cal agencies throughout the country, comprising 
Jive hundred and sixty pages of original reading 
matter, and containing some six hundred superb 
engravings, altogether forming a splendid orna- 
ment for the parlor and centre-table. The 
volume is bound in cloth, with gilt back and 
edges, and ornamented sides, with a beautiful 
illumined title-page and index, and sold for 
three dollars each. 


Mapame are happy to 
learn that this charming cantatrice has returned 
from her late southern tour much improved in 
her health, and with her vocal powers even more 
exquisite than before. 


A Cotrrit—John Brain, a man of gentle- 
manly appearance, has been holden at New York 
for forging a certificate of ninety-four shares on 
the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company, 
bearing a value of $9400. 


Kossuru hats are now all the rage in Bostor. 


| 60 acres. 


CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD. 

The Navy Yard in this city, it is admitted, 
says the Aurora, is one of the best and most 
complete naval depots in the country. Besides 
the valuable and costly dry dock at this yard, it 
has a large number of substantial public build- 
ings, most of which are new or of recent con- 
struction. The ropewalk is extensive, and pro- 
bably capable of doing more work than any 
other, public or private, in the country. It is 
built of stone, as are most of the other buildings, 
with a slated roof and iron shutters, and is exter- 
nally fire-proof. The ground covered and occu- 
pied by the yard and buildings, is equal to about 
Among the vessels built at this yard 


| are the following: Vermont, 74, launched in 


| ton, and some others. 


| 


1848, but never rigged; Virginia, 74, not yet 
launched ; Independence, 54, launched in 1814; 
Cumberland frigate, 44; Warren, Falmouth, 
Cyane, Plymouth, (sloops-of-war of 20 guns 
each); Marion, 16; Porpoise and Bainbridge, 
brigs, 10 guns each; two brigs attached to the 
exploring expedition; the new steamer Prince- 
Our readers are some- 
what familiar with the yard by means of the 
fine and accurate pictures we have given of it 
in these pages, from time to time. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We are now binding the first volume of 
the Pictorial in cloth, with ornamented sides, 
gilt back and edges, and in a most substant'al 
and durable manner, with a full index and 
illumined title-page, for one dollar per volume. 
A charge less than half our readers could get it 
done for by the single number elsewhere. Per- 
sons sending in their files at this office, or at 
our agencies as follows, can have them bound 
as above. Also any missing or injured numbers 
supplied of the first volume, at six cents each. 
Agencies :—S. French, 151 Nassau St., corner 
of Spruce St., New York; A. Winch, 116 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; Burgess, Taylor & Co., 
111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; R. E. Edwards, 
115 Main St., Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 43 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, cor- 
ner of Fourth and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; S. 
Ringgold, 99 Third St., Louisville, Ky. 


Ratuer Curiovs.—lIn a report of the Beth- 
lehem Hospital, England, among the causes of 
insanity we see the following enumerated : “ Two 
men became mad from fear of the cholera; two 
women from living with insane persons; one 
from attending a singing class; one from terror 
at the Parisian revolution of 1848, and one from 
the excitement of travelling, for the first time, 
in a railroad car.” 


Deatu or an Artist.—Turner, the great 
English landscape painter, died at his residence, 
No. 47, Queen Ann street, London, on Friday, 
Dec. 19, aged 76. He was never married, and 
leaves a very large fortune, made by his art ; he 
was the son of a barber. His finished oil paint- 
ings have latterly ranged in price from $3500 to 
$7000. 


Sincutar.—lIt is said that a terrible and sin- 
gular disease has just broken out in Gallacia, 
Poland, which defies all the efforts of the medi- 
cal faculty to explain or cure. It is an epidemic, 
and has received the name of the “sleeping 
fever.” 


Ep1ror Deap.—William C. Carrington, Esq., 
editor of the Richmond Times, died on the 30th 
ult. Until recently, he had been a member of 
the Virginia Legislature. 


Fatrarity.—An accident has occurred at the 
Warren Vale Pit, England, by which 49 lives 
were lost, and a great number of persons injured. 


Scanpat—The old gentleman who never 
touches “ sperits,” except as a medicine, was car- 
ried home yesterday on a shutter. 


War Cuit1.—Letters from Valparaiso re- 
port that the Government was likely to be over- 
thrown by the revolutionists. 


Arrivep.—The young man that makes a liv- 
ing by letting railroad cars run over his foot, ar- 
rived in town on Wednesday. 

A Wortiy Cause.—The sum of $541 63 
has been raised in New London, Conn., in aid of 
the Hungarian cause. 


S.eIGHING is capital now throughout New 


Englund. The bells jingle merrily. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Tucker, Mr. John B. Whorf to 
Mies Lucy Sawyer. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Capt. Lewis E. Lovell, of Yarmouth, 
to Miss Judith B. Nichols, of Haverhill. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. David C. Irving to Miss Aman- 
da Dexter. 

By Rev. Mr. Savage, Mr. Joseph Alden, of Waterboro’, 
Me., to Miss Lavina Mirrow. 

By Rey. Mr. Cooke, Mr. Wm. W. Nichols to Miss Frances 
0. Noyes. 

By ee. Mr. Bosworth, Mr. William H. Allen to Miss 
Elizabeth 8. Perk ns. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. John Crooks to 
Miss Margaret Forsyth. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Geo. F. Joyce 
to Mies Reliance H. Tucker. 

At East Camvridze, by Rev. Mr. Goodrich, Mr. Stephen 
P. Kinsley to Miss Julia A. Langford. 

At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Hersey Stowell, 
Jr., to Miss Sara A. Michael. 

At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. David N. B. Coffin. of 
Boston, to Miss Sarah J. Hayward, of Augusta, Me. 

At Dracut, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. George A. Brown, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Mary B. Cor.et, of Loweil. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. F. 0. J. Smith, of West- 
brook, Me., to Miss Ellen E. K. Groton, of Bath, Me. 

At Louisville, Ky., by Rev. Mr. Hayward, Dr. George 
Thum to Miss Fannie A. George. 
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In this city, Mrs. Elizsbeth Bowden, 53; Mr. Michael 
Murphy, 55; Mrs. Mary Towpkins, 63. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Nancy Hatch, 70. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Henry Lowder, 78; Mr. Jesse Bills, 49. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph C. Smith, 50. 

At Quincy, Miss Sarah Ann Horton, 18. 

At Newton, Mr. Richard B. Carter, 43. 

At Waltham, Mrs. Maria Viles, 27. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Mary Ross, 81—for forty years keeper 
of a public house in that place. 

At Newburyport, Mr. John Wells, 73. 

At New Bedford, Capt. Matthew Luce, 50. 

At Lebanon, N. H., Mrs. Mary Canderbeck, 84—mother 
of the celebrated violinist, and formerly of Paris. 

At Cavendish, Vt., Mrs. Rebecca P. Derby, 54. 

At West Cornwall, Vt., Widow Anna Rust, 75. 

At Brattleboro’, Vt., Widow Esther Richardson, 54. 

At Portland, Me., Capt. Ebenezer Johnson, 82. 

At North Haven, Mr. John Pierpont, ¥l—a soldier of 
the revolution. 

At Tolland, Conn., Widow Tabitha Brace, 100 yrs 8 mos 
9 ds—at the age of 100 she spun flax. 

At Middletown, Conn., Mrs. Hannah Knight, 81. 

At Washington, D. C., Lauriston Ward, Esq. 

At Benicia, California, Mr. William Babcock, 51; Capt. 
Jeremiah Spalding. 

At Sacramento City, Cal., Mr. Caleb M. Ames, 52; Mr. 
Caleb A. Ames, 27, son of the above, late of Salem, Ms. 4 


A SPLENBIO PLOTORIAL, 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0G> One copy of the FLAG or our Unton, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawing-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
for $5 00 


The PicrortaL Drawtne-Room ComPANION may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Streot, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chestnut, St. Louis. 

8. RINGGOLD, 99 Third St., Louisville 
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GLEASUMNS PICTORIAL AN ON, 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
CARL, THE WRECKER. 
A REMINISCENCE OF A TRAVELLER. 


DvrincG my travels in Great Britain, in the 
year 17—, I visited the beautiful town of B 


on the eastern coast of England. It was situated 
on an eminence near the sea-shore, and its ap- 
pearance was so inviting, being so well adapted 
to my peculiar taste, that I could not resist the 
temptation to tarry a few days and enjoy its fresh 
sea breezes. 

While strolling upon the beach and indulging 
in a pleasant reverie, one day, I suddenly found 
myself in the companionship of a gentleman, who, 
from appearances, I judged to be a man of leis- 
ure, and like myself, a loverof nature. Finding 
him disposed to] make my acquaintance, I very 
cheerfully joined in conversation with him. 

“ A very pleasant town this, sir.” said L “I 
am a stranger here. 

“ Yes,” said he, “this has been my home for 
many years, and we think it a beautiful and heal- 
thy situation.” 


I suppose you reside in 


“T am not surprised that you are attached to 
it,” I replied. 
dences alone are sufficient to captivate the heart 


“Its elegant and tasteful resi- 


of a lover of refinement; while the surrounding 
scenery, combined with the commanding view 
which you have of the sea, affords all that could 
Pray tell me, 
sir, who resides in yonder superb mansion, so 
completely surrounded by lofty trees. It has a 
noble appearance, and, I should judge, must be 


be desired to make a happy home. 


owned by some distinguished personage.” 
That is the residence of the Earl of 
W—, and perhaps you will be surprised to 


Ah, yes. 


learn that he was formerly a poor wrecker, and 
lived on the spoils of the storms on this coast.” 
* Indeed! 


that low position to the title of earl /” 


How did he manage to rise from 
“By his own exertions, merely. He was a 
brave fellow, and many a happy father and hus- 
band, residing in this vicinity now, owe their 
lives, their all, to the free and unrewarded exer- 
tions of Carl, the wrecker.” 

“ Ah! then you are acquainted with his histo- 
ry. Pray give me some account of his adven- 
tures. There is a sort of romance about the life 
of a wrecker that deeply interests me.” 

“J will do so with pleasure. I have known 
him from his boyhood. The first of my recol- 
lections of him commenced when he was about 
fifteen years of age, 1 should think. He lived 
alone with his father (who was a wrecker by pro- 
fession), in a little shanty not far from this spot. 
In former days this was a very dangerous coast, 
and the wrecker’s business was no sinecure post. 
Now it is well guarded with lights, and has as 
safe an entrance as any harbor in the world. 
‘Old Siddon, the Wrecker, as he was called, 
having always been used to dangers and hard- 
ships, knew no other life; and his only ambition 
for his son Carl, was to make him as skilful in 
the profession as his father had been before him. 
Carl was no dull scholar at anything, much less 
in acquiring the love and knowledge of his fa- 
ther’s favorite employment; and while yet quite 
a youth, he displayed a spirit of bravery that 
might put to the blush many an experienced 
sailor of riper years. No matter how high the 
wind, or how severe the storm, if there was a 
living chance to aid a human being, the little 
craft, manned by old Siddon and his son, was 
quickly launched upon the waters. Though the 
waves ran mountain high, and their frail barque 
fluttered like a leaf on the surface of the tumul- 
tuous element, there was no shrinking from dan- 
ger by that brave erew. Their only thought was 
—‘ to the rescue !’” 

* And the good old man is not living now, of 
course I inquired. 

“No,” he continued. “Old Siddon has gone 
to his long home ere this, but his name will live 
forever in the memory of those who have enjoyed 
the benefit of his perilous exertions. 

“ Carl filled the old man’s place after his fa- 
ther’s death, and but for one circumstance, he 
might this day have been known only as * Carl 
the Wrecker. Not that he was wanting in in- 
tellect or ambition, for, notwithstanding his dis- 
advantages for acquiring learning, he had man- 
aged, by employing his leisure hours in reading, 
to store his mind with much useful knowledge. 
The circumstance to which I allude was this. 
Though seemingly a preposterous idea for one in 


his station, he fell in love with the daughter of a 
nobleman, the former Earl of W——e, whose 
title he afterwards reecived, as you will learn. 

“The humble domicil of the wrecker was sit- 
uated on the borders of this beach, which has al- 
ways been a favorite promenade for the young 
people of the place, and it was here he formed an 
acquaintance, which gradually ripened into an 
attachment with the voung and beautiful Ernes- 
tine. It may scem strange that she favored his 
suit, considering the disparity of their stations ; 
still, the force of circumstances might serve to 
account for the apparent incongruity of the asso- 
ciation. Her mother deceased when she was an 
infant, and she was left entirely to the control of 
her father, who, for the gratification of his eecen- 
tric notions, had kept her entirely secluded from 
society, and her only companion was a friend of 
her father, a rich, antiquated old duke. who was 
feasting on the prospect of wedding his daughter 
at her majority. 

*“ Te was much her senior in age, and, to her, 
most obnoxious in his manners. He was her 
only male acquaintance, until, by mere accident, 
she discovered in the character of the humble 
wrecker something worthy even the regard of a 
high born lady. 

* Their meetings. of course, were clandestine ; 
and, to be bricf, they were betrothed ere the first 
suspicion had entered the mind of the father, or 
the duke. 


lovers talked of the joyful day when they might 


It was with trembling hopes that the 


enjoy each other's society without that duplicity 
which was necessary in their intercourse at that 
The 


sarl, by some means, was made acquainted with 


time. But. alas. for their stolen joys! 


their designs. He became enraged, and deter- 
mined to remove his daughter away from the 
Without the 
opportunity of seeing Carl, she was directed to 


place entirely, and immediately. 


prepare for a journcy to London, in company 
her father and his friend, the duke. A 
yacht was secured for the trip, and the morrow 


with 
was appointed for their departure. Through the 
aid of a female domestic, Ernestine succeeded in 
sending a note to Carl, informing him of the 
sudden and overwhelming news that they were 
to be separated, perhaps forever. Re-assuring 
him of her unchanging love, and bidding him 
hope and wait for further intelligence from her, 
she bade him a sad farewell. 

“Tt was early in the spring, and the morn was 
bleak and cool, when the earl with his family and 
attendants, boarded the * Magnet, which was 
quickly launched from its moorings, while with 
a swelling heart the gentle girl bade adieu to 
happiness and home. 

“ They had not proceeded far from the shore, 
when a dead calm succeeded, and ere they had 
made the ‘ point’ outside the ledge, the sails of 
the spirited yacht were seen to flap in the wind, 
and she was left in the channel, without a breath 
of air to steady her course for several hours. In 
the after part of the day a slight breeze arose, 


but it was ‘dead ahead, and black clouds began 


to arise with menacing looks from the eastward. 
In this critical plight she labored until near night, 
in the hope of clearing the coast before dark; 
but she was to be seen from the shore as long as 
the eye could discern a speck upon the water. 

* Night came on, and with it a smart breeze 
from the eastward. The clouds grew thicker and 
blacker, the wind arose, and ere midnight a terrible 
gale was lashing the shore. All who were inter- 
ested in the yacht and its passengers passed a 
night in an agony of suspense ; feeling a thrill- 
ing certainty that no * sail’ could make head- 
way against such a wind, or rest in safety near 
the coast on such a night. . 

* As the morning broke, the storm still raging 
furiously, the shore was crowded with anxious 
spectators, while every nerve was strained to the 
utmost, hoping to catch a glimpse of the yacht in 
some safe corner, but no signs of the * Magnet’ 
appeared to relieve their terrible forebodings. 

~ The wind howled fearfully, and the waves 
ran mountain high, when, what appeared to be a 
portion of a wreck was seen occasionally to rise 


upon the surface of the water. All eyes and ears 


were turned in that direction, and during a mo- 


mentary suspension of the roaring winds, a faint 
shriek heard from the 
wreck.” 


was distant supposed 

* Allow me to anticipate you,” said I. growing 
excited. “It was no time for Carl, the Wrecker. 
to look on and listen,” 


“You are right.” he continued. “ If vou had 
been there, you would have seen that no time 
was lost. In a moment—in an instant as it were, 


Carl, in his little skiff was riding the angry 


waves, defying all power save the Almighty, to 
deter him in his purpose. The storm was in no 
way abated, and, as his frail bark alternately 
poised itself upon the pinnacle of a towering 
wave, then plunging below, lost itself in its bed, 
until its re-appearance was scarcely expected, a 
murmur passed through the crowd— poor Carl! 
he’s gone! Then, as he rose again triumphantly 
from the vawning sea, a shout arose from the 
little 
, as it were, and the moments 


crowd— Go on, Carl! go on! and _ his 


barque took wing 


sped swiftly that carried him within speaking 
distance of the wreck. 

Save! sare! were the first distinguishable 
words that met his ear as he approached near 
enough to discover the ghastly features of the 
earl, who was clinging with one hand to a mere 
plank, and with the other supporting the appar- 
ently lifeless form of his daughter. Tle was 
nearly exhausted, and Carl saw that the chance 
for his reseue, even there, was very small. 

“Save my daughter? again he wildly shricked. 
But 
he only called more frantically, ‘Save! save! 


“+ Be calm,’ said Carl, ‘or you are lost.’ 


and my all is yours! 

«Just as Carl had managed to get a hold upon 
the plank, and was in the act of extending a hand 
to him, a furious wave swept over them; and 
while Carl had as much as he could do to keep 
his boat upright, the sufferers were completely 
buried beneath the rolling surge. Foran instant 
he thought they were lost, but presently they 
rose once more, and he was sure. for the ast 
time. It was literally a battle of life or death. 
But a single wave was between them—he await- 
ed its advance, and with one desperate effort sue- 
eceded in reaching and seizing the earl by the 
hair, who still clung with a deathly grasp to the 
He had just enough of 
consciousness left to be able to assist in placing 
himself and his daughter in the boat, and with 


form of his daughter. 


such fortitude and management as Carl alone was 
capable of, they were safely conveyed to the 
shore. 
wreck, and their description of the scene, when 
the ‘Magnet’ was dashed in pieces on the rocks, 


They were the only survivors of the 


was truly terrific ! 

~ They were conveyed to the nearest house, 
and the earl soon recovered ; but Ernestine was 
insensible for several hours. The first word she 
uttered, on returning to consciousness, was 
* Carl? The earl stood at her side too full of 
gratitude for utterance. 

“*My dear daughter, said he, ‘do you love 
him ? 

“*T do, father! was her faint reply. 
turning to Carl, said he : 

“*My dear fellow, you have earned your 
prize! Take her, and my fortune with her!’ 

“ And he did take her. They live in yonder 
mansion, and theirs is the happiest family in all 
B Come along with me now, and we will 
go and call on him, if you wish.” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, * you are very kind. It 
will afford me unspeakable pleasure to have the 
honor of an introduction to the Earl of W——e., 

I followed him the distance of an eighth of a 
mile, and we entered the most magnificent man- 
sion that I ever beheld. 
the servant, and speaking something in Spanish, 


Then 


” 


Handing his card to 


we were shown into an elegant drawing room, 
hung around with drapery and pictures of the 
most costly styles, and furnished with all the 
luxury and grandeur that wealth could devise. 

While waiting the appearance of the distin- 
guished stranger, we amused ourselves in in- 
specting and admiring the various ornaments 
and curiosities in the apartment for some length 
of time; and as he did not enter, my friend in- 
vited me to walk into the nextroom. Ithought 
it rather a strange proceeding, but not being ac- 
quainted with the etiquette of nobility, I sup- 


posed it was all right, and followed on, and was 
ushered into a splendid dining hall, where was 
a table spread with gold service, and laden with 
a profusion of the choicest fruits and wines. 

“ Be pleased to take this seat, sir,” 
pointing to a velvet cushioned chair next to his 
own at the head of the table. 


said he, 


“But, sir.” said I, in astonishment, this is 


quite unexpected, quite unexpected! Am I not 
to see your friend, the earl ¢” 
“ Jam Earl Siddon, sir,” said he, coolly. ** Al- 


low me to propose a health to you,” at the same 
moment passing me a glass of old Burgundy. 


I felt an indescribable sensation of absence of | 


mind for a few moments, but the good humor of 
my friend soon restored my senses, and I en- 
deavored in vain to realize that I had been con- 
versing for the past hour with Carl, the Wrecker, 


now the Earl of W——e. 
dream. 


It seemed to be alla 
I passed another hour with him, ate 
and drank with him, and was introduced to his 
| wife, the veritable Ernestine, who was still a 
| charming woman, though past the meridian of 
| life. 
| 1 left the town of B-— on the following day, 
probably never to revisit it; but its name is 
pleasantly associated with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten history of Cant, Wrecker.” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE BLASTED PINE. 
BY W. HEYWOOD. 


Far away in the gloomy old forests of Maine, 
Towered aloft in his pride, a dark evergreen pine ; 
And he said, looking down on the lowlier trees, 
“None hath strength, or endurance, or beauty, like 
mine.” 


Ere the boast was well spoken, the sunlight had flea, 
And the storm-cloud was bursting in wrath o'er his 


head ; 
From its bosom the bolt of Jehovah was thrown, 
| And the pride of the forest lay riven and prone. 


“Why art thou here, my old friend?” said an oak, at 
whose foot, 


The proud boaster, rebuked, was now helplessly laid ; 
Of his strength and endurance no traces remained, 
Of his beauty—the wreck which the lightnings had 
made. 


Thus the pine meek replied: “I forgot my low birth, 
And rejoiced in o'ertopping my brothers of earth ; 
Now all broken and weak on her bosom I lie, 

Unavailing to mourn, and neglected to die. 


If the story be simple, the moral is plain— 
Who exalteth himself, shall be humbled again. 
Claremont, N. H., January, 1852. 


A BIRD SEEKING LODGINGS. 


During the cold storm of Monday night, at a 
late hour, a small bird knocked for admittance at 
a window ofa hotel which happened to be illu- 
minated by the light within. The oceupant, 

supposing the noise to be the pattering of hail 
against the pane, gave it no attention. Present- 
ly the “rapping” commenced again, when the 
window was opened and in flew the little crea- 
ture, apparently delighted to get into comforta- 
| ble quarters, and contident of shelter and safety. 
After coursing about the room as if to bathe it- 
self in the warm air, it quietly selected its place, 
and depositing its head under its wing, went to 
sleep. It is difficult to say which of the oceu- 
pants of the same apartment felt better satistied 
with themselves, or slept more peacefully through 
the night. As the day broke, out broke the bird’s 
grateful acknowledgements to the Protector of 
us all, in a song, which for so tiny a body and a 
stranger, was remarkably loud and eestatic. It 
was nearly famished, and ate and drank with an 
enviable appetite for its breakfast. Being now 
able to take care of itself, and not choosing to 
be dependent longer on charity, the little fellow 
insisted on being released; the window was 
opened and out he went, to share his fortune 
with his tribe, thanking his friend as well as he 
could for his hospitality —Albany Argus. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


BEAUTY. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 
When dwelleth this fairest of graces. above— 

That hath flown to this earth, on its mission of love? 
In the sparkling eye ? on the marble brow? 

In the sunny smile? in the cheek’s bright glow? 

In the twining locks? on the coral lip? 

In the sylphlike form, or the graceful step ? 


As the gaudy flower in its seentless bed, 

Exultingly soars and rears proudly its head ; 

In its glory shall fall, be forgotten in death, 

For bequeathing no morsel of sweetness to earth ; 
So the beauty that hath not its root in the soul, 
Must decline, and its sun to the westward shall roll. 


Ah! worship it not in the brilliant eye ; 

In the charms that at evening must wither and die ; 

In the grandeur of mien, nor the joyous tone, 

For it dwelleth not ever in these alone ; 

But the beauty that glows when youth's bloom shall 
depart, 

May be known by the fragrance that’s breathed from the 
heart. 

Melrose, Mass., January, 1852. 


ELOQUENCE, 
(ientlemen, do you know what is the finest 


speech that I ever in my life heard or read? It 
is the address of Garibaldito his Roman soldiers, 
when he told them: * Soldiers, what I have to 
offer you is fatigue, danger, struggle and death ; 
the chill of the cold night in the free air, and 
heat under the burning sun; no lodgings, no 
munitions, no provisions, but foreed marches, 
dangerous watchposts, and the continual strug- 
gle with the bayonet against batteries ;—those 
| who love freedom and their country, may follow 
me.” That is the most glorious speech I ever 
heard in my life —Kossuth. 
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KOSsSUTH, 

Through the entire course of the noble-hearted 
Hungarian’s career, since his landing on our soil, 
at no time has he been so thoroughly drawn ont, 
and so completely cloquent as at the People’s 
Dr. Elder 


made one of the most cloquent appeals ever heard. 


banquet, given to him in Philadelphia. 


He boldly proclaimed the right of intervention by 
republican nations, to prevent intervention by 
despotic alliances, to crush the rising spirit of 
liberty: and denounced, as the blackest traitors 
to liberty and mankind, those who failed to stand 
up in the passing emergeney, and brave the con- 
sequences which might flow from the assertion of 
a great principle, true in itself, and only to be 
evaded because of favor or fear. At such atime 
as this (he asked) was the sword of Washington 
The response from the 
As Dr. Elder 


took his seat. Kossuth arose, and in a voice al- 


to rust in its seabbard ? 
audience was a unanimous No! 


most stifled with emotion. great tears of joy and 
yratitude flowing down his venerable cheek the 
while. gave utterance to his views on the question 
of intervention and the consequences depending 
upon it, in strains in the highest degree impas- 
sioned and heart-stirring—surpassing even his 
own previous efforts, so far as oratory is con- 
cerned. The effect was electric. The audience 
rose en masse, and for ten minutes the cheering 
was incessant and almost terrific. ‘There are still 
a number of papers doing all they can to throw 
cold water upon this spontaneous enthusiasm of 
the people, but they might as well try to put 
bounds to the ocean as to prevent it. Theorists 
may write, and politicians declaim, but the heart 
of the nation is with Kossuth and the cause of 
Hungary, and substantial and extensive aid to 
this end will be rendered to the Maygar chief and 
his down-trodden countrymen. 


PUNCH. 

Punch hopes that Franis Joseph. of Austria, 
is prepared with purgative medicines, as the 
“Kossuth fever” is likely to be followed by a 
IIe remarks, also, 
upon the fact, that as the glory of Napoleon's 


breaking out in Hungary. 


reign was enhanced by his great marshals— 
Marshal Soult, Murat and others—so the presi- 
ideney of Louis Napoleon is distinguished by 
one mighty marshal, namely, martial law. Punch 
thinks that the national anthem must be of the 
masculine gender, because it is a him (hymn). 
He asks when Fleet Street is like a country with- 
out a government, and informs a gaping public 
that it is when it has no cab in it (cabinet). 

A Suort Courtsnie—The Newburyport 
Union says a marriage was recently consumma- 
ted in that city under the following circumstances : 
A young woman called at the house of a widower 
to obtain a situation as housekeeper. On mak- 
ing inquiry, the gentleman replied that he was in 
more want of a wife than a housekeeper, and if 
she was willing to take the former situation she 
could be installed at once. The young lady made 
but little hesitation, and they were soon united. 


OniGin.—Barbadoes, and the islands adjacent, 
were originally called Los Barbadas, which sig- 
nifies in the Portuguese language, the bearded 
islands. The name was given from the resem- 
blance of the foliage of a kind of fig-tree which 
grew abundantly on the islands, to a beard. 
Hence the name Barbadoes. 

A Rarity.—The snow-storm at New Orleans 
on the 18th ult.. appears to have created quite a 
sensation. The Picayune says that some of the 
children, black and white, who had never before 
seen the article, were frightened half out of their 
wits by its appearance. 

> 


A Seriovs Joxe—A citizen of Licking 
county, Ohio, lately had two daughters elope 
One went off with 
her “ lovyer.” and while the father pursued her, 
the other went also. Both succeeded in getting 
married. 


from his house in one day. 


The Nova Scotia North 


American says that a New York company have 
guaranteed to lay a sub-marine telegraphic wire 
from Newfoundland to Cape Breton for $10,000. 


For Carirornta—We learn that fifty shoe- 
makers of Haverhill, Mass., are about going to 
California, on account of the depressed state of 
the boot and shoe business at home. 


Humanity.—Man has been described by By- 


rou as “a pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.” 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The next World's Fair is to be holden in New 
York city. 

A poultry exhibition is to take place at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Florida Indians are again becoming* 
troublesome. 

Never apologize for a long letter—you only 
add to its length. 

A tree fell on John Brown, of Manstield, Ct., 
on the Ist inst., and killed him. 

The proprietors of the Astor House have 
given $500 to the Kossuth Fund. 

Massachusetts has 126 inhabitants to every 
square mile—New York State only 67. 

Another slight shock of an earthquake had 
been experienced in San Francisco. 

The black lead sold in shops, is a mixture of 
charcoal and iron filings. 

It has been discovered that nutmegs grow in 
abundance in the interior of California. 

A State Colonization Society was organized 
in Montgomery, Alabama, on the 10th ult. 

The Illinois whigs will support Scott for the 
presidency—so they have announced. 

A yaluable horse backed overboard from the 
East Boston ferry, lately, and was drowned. 

The claim of Gov. Hunt, against the State of 
Texas, has been cut down from $27,000 to $938. 

Over thirty thousand bass were taken in Point 
Judith Pond on New Year's day, it being the 
first day the pond could be hauled by law. 

Mrs. Mowatt played gratuitously recently for 
the poor of St. Louis, on which occasion the net 
receipts exceeded $400. 

It is said that during the last twenty years, 
the Hon. Abbott Lawrence and his brother 
Amos have given away over a million of dollars. 


The number of Germans that emigrate annu- 
ally and settle in the United States is not less 
than 80,000. 

Kossuth, on his arrival at Washington, was 
most cordially received by all parties, from the 
President down. 

A family in this city were recently poisoned, 
and suffered severely from cating highly colored 
cheese. ‘Take care, farmers ! 

The court house and two hotels, with other 
property, at Gainesville, Geo., were consumed 
by fire a few days since ; loss, $20,000. 

The Ohio river was, a day or two since, fro- 
zen over; an event which has not before hap- 
pened since the year 1838, 

There are said to be more landholders in the 
State of Massachusetts alone, than in all Eng- 

land and Ireland together. 

In Baltimore, Christmas day, the boys made 
merry after the manner of the Fourth of July, 
with crackers and fireworks. 

The keel of a vessel of 1400 tons is about be- 
ing laid in a new yard at South Boston, recently 
leased by Jotham Stetson, of Medford. 

It is said that 150 Germans will leave Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for their fatherland. to participate in 
the expected revolution there in May next. 

The New Orleans papers mention the death 
of a negro in that city, who was under sentence 
of death, from sheer fear of hanging. 

The latest notion in the toy shops is the Jen- 
ny Lind doll, being a perfect imitation of Jenny 
Lind, in dress, style and features. 

Real estate in Sonoro had advanced 100 per 
cent., within a few months, and rents there are 
actually higher than in San Francisco. 


The cost of the land for the site of the Insane 
Hospital to be erected at Taunton, was twelve 
thousand dollars. 

It is asserted that church goers have declined 
thirty per cent. in New York, during the last 
thirty years, while theatres have increased fifty 
per cent. 

It is estimated that the number of hogs killed, 
or to be killed in Cincinnati, during the promee 
season, Will amount to upwards of five hundred 
thousand. 

The editor of a California paper announces in 
his issue of the 11th of November, that ho had 
green corn for dinner that day, picked from the 
stalk of a second crop this season. 

The whig general committee of New York 
waited upon Kossuth, previous to his departure 
from that city,and presented him $1000, as a 
contribution to the Hungarian fund, 


A Mrs. Mulkey, of Lafayette, Missouri, came 
to her death on the 21st ult., by falling on a to- 
bacco-pipe she was smoking, the stem of which 
was forced clear through her neck. 

Edward Russell was executed at Warsaw, 
New York, on Friday, the 19th ult., for the mur- 
der of Robert McCann, in March last, at Attica. 
He made a full confession. 


A law is talked of which will oblige all those 
having the care of children recognized as schol- 
ars, to send them to school a certain part of 
each year. May it speedily become a statute. 

One thousand tons of tobacco are annually 
squirted over the face of creation, and twenty 
tons of ivory are worn out chewing the weed in 
the course of seven years. 

Dr. A. H. Gerry, of Townsend, formerly of 
Harvard, aged 39, died on Saturday, the 29th 
ult., from the effect of poison received into the 
system during the excision of a tumor from a 
child. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

Musical lotteries are raging in Dublin. 

At the last moment all was quiet in Paris. 

The London cab proprietors have commenced 
running their cabs at sixpence per mile. 

Emile Girardin has resigned the editorship of 
La Presse, and is about to depart for America. 

A strong word spoken in America echoes 
through every hut and palace in Europe. 

A letter is published from Jerome Bonaparte 
to the President, advising moderation and a 
genuine appeal to the people. 

Prince Schwartzenberg, at Vienna, says Louis 
Napoleon must receive the countenance of all 
monarchical cabinets. Of course. 

The Museum, of Berlin, says that a Prussian 
has discovered in the ruins of Nineveh a_ basso 
relievo representing a fleet of balloons. 

The first practical aid to Kossuth, from Eng- 
land, came from Manchester, in the shape of 
£750, subscribed by a few friends to the Hunga- 
rian cause. 

A few days since, at Berlin, a young man of 
literary pretensions presented a petition to the 
king of Prussia, and immediately afterwards 
drew a pistol and shot himself. 

A grocer, of Northampton, England, has been 
fined three thousand dollars for having in his 
shop one hundred and twenty-two pounds of 
imitation tea-leaves. 

In anticipation of Galway becoming a packet 
station, the people of Ulster are on the alert to 
connect, by railways, Belfast and other manufac- 
turing towns with the capital of Connaught. 

How often we hear the harsh expression, “a 
good-natured fool !"—as if the milk of human 
. 
kindness was always adulterated—like our com- 
mon milk in London—with calves’ brains! 

A writer from Florence says :—* There is no 
end to the lords and ladies that come over here ; 
Florence is so cheap a place, and so well adapt- 
ed to broken fortunes and doubtful reputations.” 

The daughter of an East India Rajah has 
been taken to England by her father, to be made 
like the finest thing on earth—a young English 
lady. 

High Churehism has exhibited a new feature 
in England. The vicar of a parish in Lanca- 
shire has refused to marry any one who cannot 
say the catechism, or who has not been contirm- 
ed and become a regular communicant. 

The conflicts in the streets of Paris, after the 
late usurpation, were far more bloody than was 
at first represented. The number of lives lost 
will never be known, but it has been estimated 
even as high as 8000. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Standing water is unwholesome—so, too, 
is a standing debt. 


——A white ash is the sign of a good cigar— 
as a fair memory of a good life. 
There would be no great ones, if there 
were no little ones. 


——Bacon says: “ the debauches of youth are 
fo many conspir cies against old age.” 
The school teacher stands at the foun- 
tain, giving direc'ion to the stream of life. 
Everv heart hes a secret drawer, the 
spring of which is only known to the owner. 
As easily expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed, as great and durable products from small 
and hasty efforts. 


Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed mo- 
ney, only reveal the poverty that compelled 
the loan. 

No one learns to think by getting rules 
for thinking, but by getting materials for 
thought 

We can be as little certa’n of other men 
in the present as we can be of ourselves in the 
future. 

——Fashionable society generally has but 
two faults: first, in being hollow-headed; and 
secondly hollow-hearted. 

——tThe nerve which never relaxes—the eye 
which never blanches—the thought which never 
wanders—these are the masters of victory. 
None are so fond of secrets as those who 
don’t mean to keep them; such persons covet 
secrets as a spendthrift covets money—for the 
purpose of circulat on. 


Husband and wife should run together 
on an equality ; it is dangerous for either to take 
the lead. The most dificult driving is that of 
a tandem. 

The world is so full of ill-nature, that I 
have lampoons sent me by people who cannot 
spell, and satires composed by those who scarce 
know how to write.— Spectator. 


— Never chide your husband before compa- 


nv, nor prattle abroad of miscarrisges at home. 
What passes between two people is much easier 
made up before than after it has taken air. 

——RBe not too ready to pronounce that what 
you think a bad youth will necessarily become 
a bad man. Yonder sturdy oak may have 
grown from an acorn that had been rejected by 
a hog! 

A great man commonly disappoints those who 
visit him. They are on the look out for his 
thundering and lightning, and he speaks about 
common things much like other people; nay, 
sometimes he may even be seen laughing. 


Joker's Olio: 


Necessary evils—butchers and bakers. 
_ “Necessity knows no law.” Well, necessity 
is like a great many lawyers. : 

A death blow to the tin trade:—The discov- 
ery of gold quarts (quartz) in California. 

It is eacy enough to tell a hard drinker—his 
offence is always brandied on the end of his nose. 

Among the advertisements in the London 
Times, is one for a nurse in “a sMALL gentle- 
man’s family.” 

When a hackney coach runs over and kills a 
man, the driver always turns around and swears 
at him. 


_ If there are sixteen nails in one yard, how is 
it that there ought never to be more than five 
nails to a foot ? 

Why may doctors be justly charged with want 
of feelng?! Ans.—Because they are under the 
influence of apathy. (A pathy.) 

What is the difference between an uncleanly 
servant and a chicken? Why, none, for oneis a 
foul domestic, and the other is a domestic fowl. 


To cure dyspepsia :—Close all the outer doors 
of a four story house, open the inner doors, then 
take a long switch and chase a eat up and down 
stairs till she sweats. 

Said Deacon Grant, “I am told, Mr. Paine, 
that you are becoming a terrible hard drinker.” 
“Not a bit,” cried Paine, “not a bit—no man 
ever drank easier.” 

In the opinion of Mrs. Tulip, domestic bliss 
don’t consist in jewels and gew-gaws, but io a 
husband’s love and a plump little baby. Mrs. 
T.’s first child was six weeks old last Thursday. 

If you put two persons to sleep in the same 
bedroom, one of whom has the toothache, and 
the other is in love, you will find that the person 
who has the too-hache will go to sleep first. 

O, fie—the editor of the Lowell News, in no- 
ticing a lecture delivered in that city by Hon. 
Horace Mann, on Woman. says he was “highly 
sn by the manner in which the subject was 
handled.” 

“Daddy, I want to ask you a question.” 
“ Well, my son.” “ Why is neighbor Smith’s 
liquor shop like a counterfeit dollar?” “1 can’t 
tell, my son.” “Because you can't pass it,” 
said the boy. 

* Spell eat,” said a little girl, of five years of 
age, the other day, to a smaller one, of only 
three. “I can’t,” was the reply. “ Well, then,” 
continued the youthful mistress, “if you can't 
spell ‘ cat, spell ‘ kitten.” 

Modern benevolence is believed to consist 
mainly in laying one’s hand conspicuously upon 
his pew door in church with a spread out bank 
bill held between the fingers while the con‘ribu- 
tion box is being passed. 

A dandy at a hotel table, who wanted the 
milk passed to him, thus asked for it :—* Please 
send your cow this way.” To whom the lind- 
lady retorted as follows :—“ Waiter, take the 
cow down to where the calf is bleating.” 

A steward wrote to a bookseller in London 
for some books to fit up his master’s library in 
the following term. :—* In the first place, I want 
six feet of theology, the same quantitv of me- 
—— and near a yard of old civil law in 

vito. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly‘neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPIER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubseriber,ome year, - - - - $200 
3 subseribers, © = §0 
4 “ “ a a 6 00 
8 “ - - no 
16 - - - 20 00 


0G One copy of the Frac or our Unron, and one 
copy of the PicrortaL Drawitne-Room ComMPaNron, one 
year, for - - 


(0 Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postmaster s are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* dll orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR Unron. 

*,* The Fuaa can be obtained at any of the spaper 
depots in the United States, and of Ko th eavins, at 
four cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISUER AND Proprisror, Boston, Mass. 
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SLEASOIWS PICTORIAY 


BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 

Above we give a faithful picture of Haymar- 
ket Square, Boston, one of those breathing 
places wisely left open by the authorities, for the 
purposes of ventilation and business conveni- 


VIEW OF HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ence. The spot derives its name from the fact 
of its having been for years devoted to the pur- 
poses of the city hay-scales, and as a bazaar for 
the sale of hay. Hundreds of teams thus load- 
ed might often be seen here at once. Now the 


scene has changed, and a fountain occupies the 
place of the hay scales, where old Ebenezer 
Clough (the last of the shoe buckles, as he used 
to be called), was wont to tally the weight and 
issue the city certiticate to the hay-merchant, 


CALIFORNIANS CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


— 


CROSSING THE ISTHMUS. 

The scene below is from a sketch taken by a 
travelling artist, and represents a characteristic 
view of the Isthmus of Panama. The scene 
is familiar to many gold-hunting emigrants, 
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